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ULRICH LEO 


Ulrich Paul Ludwig Leo was born in Goettingen on May 28, 1890, the 
son of the eminent Classical scholar, Friedrich Leo, and of Cécile, née 
Hensel, of the illustrious Mendelssohn-Bartholdy family. At the Univer- 
sities of Goettingen, Berlin and elsewhere, he studied Classics, philosophy 
and Romance languages and literatures, his teachers including his own 
father and Karl Vossler. His career in Germany as librarian and scholar 
was cut short in 1936, when, on government orders, he was removed 
from his post as Dozent in Romance Languages at Frankfurt University. 
Called to Venezuela, he made his mark there in library re-organization, 
writing and lecturing. He moved to the U.S.A. in 1945, and in 1948 he 
accepted appointment at the University of Toronto as Special Lecturer 
(a title to which his gifted teaching has attached a new significance). 

He has always remained true to his ideal of the philologist as one 
whose studies embrace and fuse linguistics, literary history and literary 
criticism; and he has clearly defined views as to the aims and limits of 
these disciplines. Conversant with the Greek, Latin, English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Rumanian and Russian languages, 
he is a scholar in the broadest sense of the word, and his publications 
range through the fields of Latin, French, Italian, Spanish and Spanish- 
American languages and literatures, Spanish colonial history and librar- 
ianship. He is an outstanding exponent of stylistic analysis, and a keen 
student of its methodology. 

To Italian studies in particular he has made a series of significant 
contributions. He discovered his own significant path in criticism in 
early examinations of the symbolism of Fogazzaro and Pirandello, and his 
ability to capture and interpret the elusive and undeclared in the literary 
work was displayed in his studies of Alfieri’s art of the monologue. 
Petrarch, Pulci, Ariosto and Leopardi have claimed his attention; but 
it is in his fundamental works on Torquato Tasso and on Dante that he 
has revealed the power and delicacy of his analysis of style, form and 
structure. 

His studies of Tasso may be regarded as a landmark. He has in them 
sought correspondences between the author’s mind and its linguistic 
expression, an aesthetic and ideological unity in the poet’s varied literary 
creations. The “psychic root” he has found to lie in Tasso’s extreme 
sensitivity, which exhibited itself in practical life as fear, and in poetry 
as an aesthetic shock, the two manifestations being later re-united in 
religious emotion. 

To Dante —a life-long love —he has devoted his most penetrating 
thought. He is convinced of the poetic unity of the Divina Commedia, 
and has in this sense made an impressive examination of its structure. 
For him its central theme is gradual spiritual approximation to God, the 
poet’s experiences (presented as reality) being apprehended first (Jnferno 
and Purgatorio) by “sight,” and later (Paradiso) by “contemplation.” 

In his teaching, as in his writing, he has insisted on the importance 
of direct, immediate contact between reader and author. In his life he 
has displayed firm adherence to principle, integrity and compassion. He 
is unalterably opposed to all forms of tyranny and coercion, and he and 
his devoted helpmate (Helene, exemplar of loving kindness) have self 
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lessly schemed to relieve the lot of the poor and the oppressed. The 
world may seem to have given little in return; yet one gift it has gladly 
brought: the respect and admiration of scholars and students in many 


lands. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF PARINI 


T FOLIO 93 of Egerton Ms. 24 in the British Museum is a 
letter of Giuseppe Parini to an unnamed addressee, asking for 

a letter of recommendation to Condorcet for the Abate Buchetti 
and the Marchesino Trotti who were setting out in a few days for 
Paris. Parini was making this request at the instance of Buchetti 
himself, supported by the Duchessa Serbelloni. The reply was to 
be forwarded as soon as possible either to him or to the Duchessa. 
The letter bears the date April 13, with no mention of the year. 
Parini was closely associated with the Serbelloni household between 
June 1754 and October 1762. His break with the Duchessa in the 
latter month was not final and, as Lanfranco Caretti suggests, has 
perhaps been over-dramatized by his biographers, for he was soon 
reconciled with her and their ties endured over many years.’ Two 
circumstances exclude the letter from this period. Firstly, the 
words ‘‘la priego di farmi tener la lettera in casa mia, oppure alla 
Signora Duchessa medesima’’ indicate some degree of separation ; 
secondly and more important, the facts of Condorcet’s biography 
do not allow such an early dating. He was born at Ribemont in 
Picardy on September 17, 1743, began studies at the College of 
Navarre in Paris in 1758 and defended his thesis there at Easter 
1759 before Clairaut, d’Alembert and Fontaine, who were deeply 
impressed by his brilliant performance and saluted him as a future 
member of the Academy of Sciences, of which he in fact became a 
member in 1769 and Perpetual Secretary in 1771. After leaving 
the College he went back to his family, but soon returned to Paris 
to establish himself with his former tutor the Abbé Giraud de 
Kéroudou.” His first book, Essai sur le calcul intégral, appeared 
in 1765, followed by Probléme des trois corps two years later, and 
these two were published together as Essais d’analyse in 1768. 
Parini refers to him merely as ‘‘il Signor di Condorcet’’, without 
further qualification, which tends to suggest that he was then well 
known. Some information on the reputation of Condorcet in Milan 
is found in the correspondence of Alessandro and Pietro Verri. 
Writing to his brother on March 4, 1767, Alessandro said that he 
had presented a copy of the Caffé to Condoreet, ‘‘giovine carissimo, 
coltissimo nelle matematiche e che intende la nostra lingua’’.’ Six 
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months later, relations between Alessandro and Condorcet were 
well established for, on September 12, 1767, Pietro conveyed to 
Alessandro the greetings of Paolo Frisi and, through him, of Con- 
dorcet.* From Rome on December 7, 1768, Alessandro wrote that the 
letter Pietro had forwarded to him was from Condorecet, ‘‘un gio- 
vine di merito’’ whom he had met in Paris and who was sending 
one of his works; Alessandro wanted Pietro to give copies to Frisi 
and Cesare Beccaria." This work was the Essais d’analyse, of which 
Pietro informed his brother on February 25, 1769 that he had 
received ten copies.* Condorcet was certainly in correspondence 
with Pietro himself by July 27, 1771, when Pietro told his brother 
of the receipt of a letter from him.’ 

It is highly probable, therefore, that Parini’s letter cannot be 
dated before 1769. This year would also not be too early if the 
Buchetti in question is Luigi Maria Buchetti (1747-1804), the only 
person of that name I have succeeded in tracing. Buchetti, a Flo- 
rentine Jesuit, translated from the ancient classics; two of his 
books were published in Milan: Saggio di poetici componimenti 
(1775), containing translations from the classics and from Ger- 
man, and Mosco, Bione, e Teocrito (1784), published anonymously, 
in which he put into Italian the Latin version of B. Zamagna." 
That Parini felt the need to give some definition of Buchetti (‘‘ per- 
sona colta e gentile’’) strongly suggests that he was unknown to 
the addressee and therefore, perhaps, little known in general. If 
L. M. Buchetti is involved, this is some slight evidence for setting 
Parini’s letter before 1775. 

As for the identity of the addressee, the indications are very 
slender. Owing to the brief time available for his reply, he must 
have been in Milan;* he was untitled and in touch with French 
culture. This last point and his relations with Condorcet in par- 
ticular may well connect him with the Verri circle. Pietro and 
Alessandro were both ‘‘conti’’, (Pietro’s relations with Parini 
were, in any case, not of the best), and Beccaria was a ‘‘marchese’’. 
A possibility is Paolo Frisi, who was elected to the Chair of Mathe- 
matics in the Seuole Palatine in 1764. 

The text of the letter is as follows: 

Signore e padrone colendissimo. 


L’abate Buchetti, persona colta e gentile, deve andare a Parigi in 
compagnia del Marchesino Trotti e desidera da Vostra Signoria il- 
lustrissima una commendazione presso il Signor di Condorcet. Egli 
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mi crede valevole ad ottenergliela dalla di lei gentilezza e questa sua 
credenza lusinga il mio amor proprio. Percidé la supplico e per lui e 
per me di volergli far questa grazia, la quale sara tanto maggiore 
quanto pit sollecita, dovendo egli partire verso la fine della corrente 
settimana. Dovea dir prima che questa premura non @ tanto mia 
quanto anche della Duchessa Serbelloni, la quale mi ha pure coman- 
dato di pregarla di cid medesimo in suo nome. Quando Ella si com- 
Piaccia di fare all’una ed all’altro questo favore, la priego di farmi 
tener la lettera in casa mia, oppure alla Signora Duchessa medesima. 
Sento che avrei dovuto venire io da Lei, ma spero che serviranno di 
scusa presso la sua bonta le incomodita mie e della stagione. E do- 
mandando perdono della temerita usata sono col pit distinto ossequio 
di Vostra Signoria illustrissima 
Dev™? Obb”™*® Servente 
Giuseppe Parini 
13 aprile 
S. B. CHANDLER 


University of Toronto 


4 Introduction to G. Parini, Poesie e prose, a cura di L. Caretti, Milano- 
Napoli, 1951, p. 6. 

?For these facts, see J. F. E. Robinet, Condorcet. Sa vie, son oeuvre, 
Paris, s.a., pp. 1-3. 

*Carteggio di Pietro e di Alessandro Verri, a cura di F. Novati e di 
E. Greppi, Vol. 1, Part 1, sp.2g3. The volume quoted in these footnotes 
came out in Milan over the years 1910-1919. 

‘Vol. 1, Part 2, p. 57. 

*Vol. 2, p. 88. 

*Vol. 2, p. 172. 

Vol. 4, p. 226. 

*G. Natali, Jl Settecento, 3* edizione, Milan, 1929. p. 637, note 24. 

* Parini’s confession that he should have visited him points the same 
way. 





LA NATURA NELLE OPERE DI 
GIOVANNI VERGA 


I 


Fy CRITICA che negli ultimi quarant’anni ha ritrovato la 
grande arte del Verga’ e con fervore ne ha chiarito i motivi, 
non ha sentito pienamente |’importanza del ruolo che la natura 
assume nelle opere dello scrittore. Eppure uno studio sistematico 
di esso pud dare dei sorprendenti risultati nell’ambito della tema- 
tiea verghiana in generale, come pure apportare dei proficui 
contributi nella ricerca dell’umanita spirituale ed espressiva del- 
l’opera dell’autore dei Malavoglia. Fin’ora, per quel che mi é 
dato sapere, |’analisi di quel ruolo ha assunto un interesse sola- 
mente marginale in quella critica (tranne forse per quanto riguarda 
il Mastro don Gesualdo) ; e la natura come appare nelle opere di 
Giovanni Verga é stata quasi sempre osservata nei suoi due mo- 
menti di forza attiva e passiva indifferenziatamente’; ed é appunto 
cid che ha impedito di raggiungere in questo campo dei risultati 
positivi. 

Consapevole della necessita di secernere i due momenti nel gra- 
fico generale dell’opera verghiana, vorrei prima di tutto isolare 
il momento paesaggistico che vi attua un’intenzione espressiva con- 
cernente il particolare, distinguendolo dal momento dinamico 
in cui la natura viene ad assumere il ruolo di una forza ben pit 
attiva, determinante lo svolgimento dell’azione psicologica e morale. 

Quando si legge che Mena 


cantava come uno stornello, perché aveva diciotto anni, e a quell’eta 
se il cielo @ azzurro vi ride negli occhi, e gli uccelli vi cantano nel 


cuore ;* 
oppure: 
col marzo tornarono le allodole nel piano, i passeri sul tetto, le foglie 
e i nidi nelle siepi. Mara riprese ad andare a spasso in compagnia di 
Jeli, neil’erba soffice, fra le macchie in fiore, sotto gli alberi ancora 
nudi che cominciavano a punteggiarsi di verde :* 
si nota immediatamente che il paesaggio o gli elementi naturali 
hanno la funzione di estendere |’impressione o |’immagine, ne 
divengono |’aggettivo, assumendo un tono lirico inaspettatamente 
suggestivo. 
Specialmente nei primi romanzi, Verga proietta sugli elementi 
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della natura i sentimenti del personaggio, che ottengono cosi mag- 
gior rilievo e che, in una supposta omogeneita degli elementi este- 
riori ed interiori, mediante quelli rieseono ad esprimere quel che 
di indefinito e di ineffabile in se stessi racchiudono: 

Nel momento in cui scrivo per parlare di lui, per illudermi con lui... 

sola, di notte, nella mia camera da letto .. . vedo, attraverso le tende 

della mia finestra aperta, sbattute dal vento tempestoso di questi ultimi 
giorni d’autunno che spoglia gli alberi delle foglie, la massa antica, 
imponente, severamente e grandemente poetica, del vecchio e rovinoso 

castello che pende da una balza sul mare; coi suoi muri massicci e 

screpolati, sui quali stridono i gufi in mezzo alle ginestre che vi 

germogliano, che disegnano la loro massa bruna su questo cielo 

trasparente dove risplende la pit bella luna del mondo, ecc.® 
Altre volte i sentimenti del personaggio vengono oggettivati in 
quegli elementi mediante un processo analogico, assecondando cosi 
anche la tendenza che il Verga mostra in queste prime opere, di 
rendere pitt cupi e foschi gli atteggiamenti delle sue creature. 
Voglio ricordarvi qui un passaggio di Eros: 

Era una di quelle ultime notti d’autunno che preludiano l’inverno, 

scura e tempestosa. Gli alberi si contorcevano sotto un vento furioso 

che gemeva come voce umana; i cani uggiolavano spaventati; l’aria 

era talmente carica d’elettricita che sentivasi quel vago senso di ter- 

rore, fantastica attrattiva della notte.° 
La tempesta riguarda apparentemente gli elementi della natura, ma 
in effetti Verga vuole deseriverci quella che si agita nell’animo 
del marchese Alberti. Una metafora, appunto. Procedimento che 
non si esaurisce pero nei primi romanzi, ma che si affina, anzi, con 
l’andar del tempo, per la ragione che esso ben si confaceva allo 
ideale dell’impersonalita, continua aspirazione del Verga. Osser- 
vate come viene descritta la spasimante libidine della Lupa: 

La gna Pina era la sola anima viva che si vedesse errare per la cam- 

pagna, sui sassi infocati delle viottole, fra le stoppie riarse dei campi 

immensi, che si perdevano nell'afa, lontan lontano, verso |’Etna neb 
bioso, dove il cielo si aggravava sull’orizzonte.’ 

Altrove il paesaggio si raggruma in una ‘‘macchia’’, ed una 
immagine bastera ad acuire il dramma di un personaggio ed a 
renderlo cosi evidente per forza di contrasto, che la descrizione di 
ogni reazione psicologica diviene superflua: 

— Lo vedi dove si @ persa la Provvidenza con tuo padre? —disse Ba 

rabba; — laggii al Capo, dove c’é l’occhio del sole su quelle case 

bianche, e il mare sembra tutto d’oro.* 


Quei due colori, la calma e la bellezza del luogo, la luce di quel- 
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l’oechio di sole che l’avvolge e il ricordo dell’improvvisa tragedia, 
fanno intuire quanto profondo debba essere il dolore muto del figlio 
e quanto amara la sua rassegnazione di fronte all’ineluttabile. E 
voglio ricordarvi gui la chiusa stupenda e terribile del racconto 
Le chiavi d’oro, dove un uomo viene ucciso per un pugno di ulive: 


Nel frutteto, sotto l’albero vecchio dove @ sepolto ii ladro delle ulive, 
vengono cavoli grossi come teste di bambini.’ 


Una funzione pitt complessa assume il paesaggio, allorché Verga 
vuole con esso esprimere il senso dell’infinito, avvertito con timore 
e tremore dai suoi personaggi : 

Di fuori, nelle tenebre, di tanto in tanto si udivano i campanacci della 
mandra che trasalivano. Dallo spiraglio si vedeva il quadro dell’uscio 
nero come la bocca di un forno; null’altro. E la costa dirimpetto, e la 
valle profonda, e la pianura della Lamia, tutto si sprofondava in quel 
nero senza fondo, che pareva si vedesse soltanto il rumore del tor- 
rente, laggil, a montare verso il casolare, gonfio e minaccioso.” 


La paura dell’infinito si confonde con quella del buio. Per Car- 
menio, solo con la mamma che muore, non esiste che la vuota ombra 
e il sentimento della sua solitudine. Si noti lo stesso impiego sti- 
listico delle immagini per esprimere |’ampiezza della campagna, 
l’infinita dei suoi orizzonti, in uno dei passi pid citati di Jeli @ 
pastore : 


Ah! le belle scappate pei campi mietuti, colle criniere al vento! i bei 
giorni d’aprile quando il vento accavallava ad onde l’erba verde e 
le cavalle nitrivano nei pascoli! i bei meriggi d’estate in cui la cam- 
pagna bianchiccia taceva, sotto il cielo fosco, e i grilli scoppiettavano 
fra le zolle, come se le stoppie s’incendiassero! il bel cielo d’inverno 
attraverso i rami nudi del mandorlo, che rabbrividivano al rovaio, e 
il viottolo che suonava gelato sotto lo zoccolo dei cavalli, e le allodole 
che trillavano in alto, al caldo, nell’azzurro! le belle sere d’estate che 
salivano adagio adagio come la nebbia, il buon odore del fieno in cui 
affondavano i gomiti, e il ronzio malinconico degli insetti della sera, 
e quelle due note dello zufolo di Jeli, sempre le stesse—iuh! iuh! iuh! 
—che facevano pensare alle cose lontane, alla festa di San Giovanni, 
alla notte di Natale, all’alba della scampagnata, a tutti quei grandi 
avvenimenti trascorsi, che sembrano mesti, cosi lontani, e facevano 
guardare in alto, cogli occhi umidi, quasi tutte le stelle che andavano 
accendendosi in cielo vi piovessero in cuore e l’allargassero." 


L’ultimo verbo raccoglie le impressioni e le spiega. Le immagini 
non fanno che riflettere il sentimento del signorino al cospetto 
della natura, che riassume il tempo e lo spazio di una vita. Sen- 
timento che trova, pid in 1a nel racconto, il suo parallelo in quelli 
del pastore che si avvia alla fiera con lo stellato. 
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In questi casi, i] paesaggio non ha soltanto un valore descrittivo, 
ma diventa rappresentazione, seppure in modo limitato. Dove essa 
acquista una risonanza pi’ profonda, dove descrive |’estremo limite 
delle possibilita spirituali del personaggio e lo definisce, é nella 
contemplazione dell’antenato di Ciaula, Rosso Malpelo: 

Pure, durante le belle notti d’estate, le stelle splendevano lucenti anche 

sulla sciara, e la campagna circostante era nera anch’essa come la 

lava, ma Malpelo, stanco della sua giornata di lavoro, si sdraiava sul 
sacco, col viso verso il cielo, a godersi quella quiete e quella luminaria 

delValto; percid odiava le notti di luna, in cui il mare formicola di 

scintille, e la campagna si disegna qua e la vagamente—perché allora 

la sciara sembra pit brulla e desolata.” 
Trattandosi di Malpelo, il godimento non pud essere espresso che 
con |’odio verso la luna, la quale riportava ai suoi occhi la sciara, 
che, all’inizio e alla fine della descrizione, soffoca |’infinito evo- 
eato da quell’unica immagine della luminaria dell’alto. Ma per 
un attimo anche Malpelo ritorna uomo in quel desiderio struggente 
di pace e di infinito; ed in quell’attimo egli si riscatta. 

Tutto cid che é stato detto fino a questo punto mostra chiara- 
mente che il paesaggio nell’opera di Verga, pur avendo una defi- 
nita funzione espressiva, non si pone tuttavia come elemento attivo 


in rapporto allo sviluppo morale e psicologico della narrazione. 
Quell’elemento, percid, deve essere ricercato altrove. 


II 


La Sicilia é la seena comune alle creazioni pil impegnative di 
Verga, abbiano esse la struttura vasta del romanzo, siano esse rac- 
chiuse invece nel fitto giro del racconto. Anzi, una parte della 
Sicilia, quella che si stende dall’Ionio al biviere di Lentini, dalle 
falde dell’Etna alle grasse terre della piana di Catania. Questo 
non ha solamente il valore di un dato spaziale: i personaggi 
verghiani sono inchiodati davanti a questa natura, ingaggiano con 
essa un’appassionante lotta che ha come fine non la sopravvivenza, 
ma la vita. Infatti, essi eoncepiscono la lotta come determinata da 
un imperativo morale sottrarsi al quale non é lecito ad aleuno. E 
morale, piii che economica, é la loro sconfitta. Questa loro posizione 
morale, percid, va oltre ‘‘l’ideale dell’ostrica.’™ 

Nell’intento di chiarificare queste nozioni e di isolare gli ele- 
menti poeticamente attivi che la natura presta al Verga, sarebbe 
utile cereare di definire il loro valore osservandolo per un mo- 
mento dal punto di vista del tema antagonistico, spesso simbo- 
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lizzato, come avviene nei Malavoglia, dal ‘‘desiderio dell’ignoto’’, 
ma pit’ sovente rappresentato direttamente dal tipo del vagabondo, 
che rifiuta, o per voecazione o per necessita, di essere circoscritto nello 
apazio. Il tema é preponderante nelle raccolte Vagabondaggio, 
Don Candeloro & C. i, Per le vie; esso non manca, comunque, nelle 
opere di pit largo respiro. 

Riguardo l’ultima delle raccolte menzionate, che era piaciuta 
al Momigliano,” il Russo notava che in quelle novelle ‘‘il dramma 
rimane perd senza risonanza.’™ Giudizio che invero potrebbe 
essere esteso a tutte le altre opere che trattano lo stesso tema. 
Comunque, lungi dall’essere persuaso che |’abbassamento di tono 
del Verga nel tratteggiare il tipo del vagabondo sia dovuto al fatto 
che quei ritratti ‘‘non sono stati covati e accarezzati a lungo nella 
fantasia,’™ penso invece che la loro sorte non poteva essere diversa, 
in quanto per il poeta del mito della casa e della famiglia, disprez- 
zabile era qualunque soggetto che fosse avulso da esse. I] vaga- 
bondo é sprovvisto dell’unico ideale morale possibile nel mondo 
di Verga, ed oltre il quale egli non vedeva né poesia vera, né 
vero pathos. 

Verga fu bensi capace di rappresentare i vari campioni della 
tipologia meneghina, i vari attori da strapazzo, ma non poteva 
consentire con essi. Vi consente solo quando |’avulsione dal mondo 
della famiglia si pone come dramma morale, per esempio nel caso 
di ’Ntoni, che egli comunque riprova. Affida infatti il riseatto 
economico e morale della casa a quelli che avevano fatto proprio 
il messaggio morale di Padron ’Ntoni: a Nunziata, che dice: 

Io non vorrei andare col figlio del re, se non dovessi tornare pii;" 


e ad Alessi: 


Prima bisogna maritare la Mena e la Lia ... Bisogna arrivare a 
comprare la barca; e la barca ci aiuterAa a comprare la casa. I] nonno 
vorrebbe avere un’altra volta quella del nespolo, e anche a me mi 
piacerebbe, ché saprei dove andare a occhi chiusi, o di notte, senza 
sbattere il naso ... Poi, quando le mie sorelle saranno maritate, il 
nonno verra a stare con noi... Noi prenderemo la camera dell’orto... 
Quando tornera mio fratello 'Ntoni gliela daremo a lui e noi andremo 


a stare nel solaio... ;* 


e che aveva solo una spina nel cuore, alla fine, quando era riuscito 
a tradurre nella sua realta il testamento del nonno: 
Anche dei Malavoglia ce n’erano due vagabondi: e Alessi si tormen- 
tava il cervello per cercarli dove potevano essere, per le strade arse 
di sole e bianche di polvere, che in paese non sarebbero tornati pia 
dopo tanto tempo.” 
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Percid, anche se il vagabondaggio rappresenta ‘‘una nota profonda 
e costitutiva nell’anima verghiana’’, come afferma il Cappellani,” 
tuttavia esso non é mai ‘‘il complemento della casa’’, ma |’elemento 
ad essa antagonistico. Esso non appare mai rappresentato 0 accet- 
tato come liberazione: i] momento catartico in Verga, al contrario, 
é sempre rappresentato come ritorno alla ‘‘casa’’: Pietro Brusio, 
Enrico Lanti, Giorgio La Ferlita, Cesare di Altavilla tornano alla 
‘*easa’’ per scontare la loro seonfitta. E per una specie di ironia 
della sorte, solamente i personaggi che incarnarono il mito della 
casa, la Capinera, padron ’Ntoni e Mastro don Gesualdo, morranno 
lontano da essa, in un ambiente freddo, estraneo, odiato. 

Il ‘‘eulto della casa’™ non é solo l’elemento simbolico che illu- 
mina il dramma dei Malavoglia, ma pud e deve esser visto come 
il comune denominatore del mondo morale e poetico di Verga; in 
rapporto al quale il tema del vagabondaggio, sia esso presentato 
come fascino dell’avventura o dell’ignoto, 0 come condizione di 
vita, é il contrappunto, la condizione dialetticamente negativa de! 
motivo centrale. 

Il mito della casa aggancia |’uomo, ne circonscrive | 'esistenza 
nello spazio ponendola a contatto con la natura. E io penso che 
tre siano i momenti in cui la natura, nell’opera di Verga, si pone, 
pil’ singolarmente che altrove, come elemento attivo, ed in tre 
differenti forme: nella Storia di una Capinera, nei Malavoglia, in 
Mastro don Gesualdo. Intorno a queste tre opere, che hanno le 
radici saldamente affondate nel suolo della Sicilia, le novelle che 
le seguono o le precedono si dispongono come schizzi, sbozzi di 
condizioni umane e sono nient’altro che richiami o anticipazioni 
di quelle. Cosi Jl canarino del numero 15 si richiamera alla Capi- 
nera, la natura della Vita dei campi o di Nedda anticipera quella 
dei Malavoglia, come in aleuni sbozzi delle Novelle Rusticane si 
agitera Mastro don Gesualdo. 

Ill 

La critica non é stata benevola con la Storia di una capinera, 
alla quale, tra i romanzi minori del Verga, si é sempre preferita 
Eva, a cominciare dal Capuana e dal Croce.” Forse perché fin 
dalla sua prima apparizione vi si credette scoprire, e molto strana- 
mente, una certa tesi sociale; o forse anche perché la sua forma 
epistolare spingeva fatalmente la narrazione verso toni romantici 
ed apparentemente morbidi. Sarebbe tempo, invece, di rileggere 
senza pregiudizi quest’ultima cenerentola verghiana. 
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Secondo me, in nessun’altra opera di quel periodo Verga seppe 
concentrare motivi e sensazioni raggiungendo un tono convincente- 
mente lirico come nella Storia di una capinera. Ed essa presenta 
una compattezza di struttura che il romanziere aveva tentato in- 
vano di raggiungere in Eva o in Tigre Reale, in quel dispiegarsi 
di motivi che non si accavallano, ma guadagnano intensita in un 
crescendo che non vien meno dal principio alla fine. I tre motivi 
centrali, quelli della casa, della natura e della prigione sono con- 
tinuamente presenti nello sviluppo dell’azione, costituiscono il con- 
tinuo richiamo lirico diffuso e ealmo all’inizio, sempre pid turbinoso 
e drammatico alla fine. 

Il motivo centrale della Storia di una capinera é@ la casa, la 
famiglia; vista come continua aspirazione sentimentale, nei due 
momenti di contemplazione e di ricordo, ma sempre da uno spazio 
e da un tempo esteriori. I] dramma di Maria consiste nel tentativo, 
che continuamente fallisce, di valicare verso |’interno quello spazio 
e quel tempo. A lei non é concesso che di assistere da lontano alla 
felicita della famiglia del castaldo, come é dato osservare da una 
lontananza remota e sperduta la felicia della sorella con |’uomo 
per il quale invece lei si strugge. Lei che scriveva: 

Ah! ma la famiglia @ una benedizione de! cielo! La sera, quando il 

babbo chiude le porte, io provo un sentimento ineffabile di conten- 

tezza, come se si stringessero i legami che mi uniscono ai miei cari 
nell’intimita della vita domestica.” 
Maria sa di essere esclusa da quella felicita, di essere nata monaca, 
di poter solamente attingere col desiderio al tepore della vita fa- 
miliare che non risealdera mai la sua esistenza: 

Sai com’é piacevole in campagna, nel silenzio, fra il buio, vedere da 

lontano quelle finestre rischiarate, quel lume ospitale che ci guida, 


che ci chiama, che ci fa pensare alle pareti domestiche e a tutte le 
tranquille contentezze della famiglia.” 


Per la Capinera, dunque, la natura poteva rappresentare |’unica 
consolazione ed essere nel contempo il simbolo di una realta irrag- 
giungibile: 


Vorrei esser soltanto come tutti gli altri, nulla di pil, e godere coteste 

benedizioni che il Signore ha dato a tutti: l’aria, la luce, la liberta.* 

Dapprima, il richiamo della natura si presenta sotto forma di 
sensazioni visive : 

Se tu potessi vedere cotesti monti, al chiaro di luna o al sorgere del 


sole, e le grandi ombre del bosco, e l’azzurro del cielo, e il verde delle 
vigne che si nascondono nelle valli e circondano le casette, e quel 
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mare ceruleo, immenso, che luccica laggiii, lontan lontano, e tutti quei 

villaggi che si arrampicano sul pendio dei monti che sono grandi e 

sembrano piccini accanto alla maesta del nostro Mongibello!* 
Si noti per inciso che questa disposizione dei piani descrittivi é 
ben lontana dalle descrizioni oceasionali di Eva e molto pitt matura 
della congerie di immagini che si rinvengono spesso in Eros. 

Ben presto si passa alle impressioni auditive : 

Un’ombra deliziosa, qualche raggio di sole morente che si insinua fra 

le fronde, uno stormire grave e prolungato dei rami pid alti, il canto 

degli uccelli, e poi, di tratto in tratto, silenzio solenne e profondo.” 
Infine, le impressioni si fondono, vengono completamente assorbite 
dall’animo della novizia, ne stimolano i sentimenti, fanno un tut- 
t’uno con essi. E di fronte al magnifico spettacolo dell’immenso 
nella natura che nasce per la prima volta nel cuore della Capinera 
il desiderio di entrare in contatto con la vita, uscire dalla propria 
solitudine, sentirsi essere vivente e partecipare della vita comune 


delle cose e degli uomini: 


Il sole tramontava da un lato, mentre la luna sorgeva dall’altro: alle 
due estremita due crepuscoli diversi, le nevi dell’Etna che sembravano 
di fuoco, qualche nuvoletta trasparente che viaggiava per l’azzurro 
del firmamento come un fiocco di neve, un profumo di tutte le vigo- 
rose vegetazioni della montagna, un silenzio sclenne, laggiti il mare 
che s’inargentava ai primi raggi della luna, e sul lido, come mac- 
chietta biancastra, Catania, e la vasta pianura in fondo, limitat= da 
quella catena di monti azzurri, e solcata da quella striscia lucida e 
serpeggiante che é@ il Simeto; e poi, grado grado salendo verso di noi, 
tutti quei giardini, quelle vigne, quei villaggi che ci mandano da 
lontano il suono dell’avemaria, la vetta superba dell’Etna che si slan- 
cia verso il cielo, e le sue vallate che gia sono tutte nere, e le sue 
nevi che risplendono negli ultimi raggi del sole, e i suoi boschi che 
fremono, che mormorano, che si agitano. Marianna, ci son delle ore 
in cui vorrei piangere, in cui vorrei stringere la mano a tutti quelli 
che mi son vicini, in cui non potrei profferir una sola parola, mentre 
mi si affollano in testa mille pensieri. .. Guarda! ... Io non so come 
non stringessi la mano al signor Nino che mi era accanto!* 


Maria confessa qui il destarsi di quei sentimenti di cui parlavamo 
e che nel romanzo danno inizio al motivo dell’amore disperato della 
novizia. Quello che vorrei sottolineare é che la vicenda psicologica 
della protagonista ha inizio da questo sentimento di afflato con le 
cose. La natura, agli occhi della Capinera, ha gia assunto il ruolo 
di simbolo della vita e dei suoi richiami. Da questo momento in 
poi sorge nell’animo di Maria il sentimento del contrasto tra questa 
e la vita del convento che da origine al motivo della prigione. Nel 
tema della natura, seguendone il richiamo, si pud intendere il tono 
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profondamente lirico degli altri due: quello dell’amore e quello 
della prigionia. Senza quel richiamo lirico della vita e dell’infinito 
rappresentato dalla natura, la Storia di una capinera sarebbe quella 
di un’anima in peccato mortale con Dio e con l’uomo, di una ra- 
gazza in fregola che invidia la felicita che non pud appartenerle, 
in quanto in lei non ci sarebbe vocazione alla vita. O tutt’al pid 
come un romanzo a tesi, contro i conventi delle monache. 

Da quel momento in poi, e lungo tutto il romanzo, Maria espri- 
mera i suoi sentimenti o le sue sensazioni mediante immagini prese 
dalla natura: la sua gioia sara un pezzo di cielo turchino, un frullo 
d’ali, la danza di una farfalla; la sua infelicita si speechiera nella 
nudita del ramo di un albero, nell’orizzonte grigio, nel crosciare 
della pioggia. E allorché il suo animo si riempie di entusiasmo, la 
sua espressione raggiunge toni francescani: 

Dio sia benedetto! Dio sia lodato della gioia, della felicita che ac- 

corda all’uccello che canta, al sole che brilla, alla foglia che nasce, 

al rettile che si scalda, alla madre che si tiene al seno il suo bimbo, 
alla povera anima mia che esulta e lo ringrazia.” 
Finché la natura diverra ai suoi occhi la sola fonte di consolazione, 
forse la sola certezza di gioia, sul letto di morte: 

Soltanto all’alba del terzo giorno”—racconta suor Filomena—*“mi fece 

capire cogli occhi che voleva le volgessi il capo verso la finestra, e 

quando vide il cielo, gli occhi le si riempirono di lacrime.” 

Nella Storia di una capinera, dunque, la natura entra nella 
struttura spirituale dell’opera verghiana come personaggio e sim- 
bolo. Simbolo dell’infinito e della continua aspirazione ad una 
felicita negata, e che per questo presta un rilievo pil preciso e 
lirico al conflitto della protagonista. Bisognerebbe correggere, 
quindi, l’affermazione di quelli che, come il Bergin,” fanno datare 
l’importanza della natura nelle opere del Verga a cominciare da 
Nedda. 


IV 


Nei Malavoglia le forze della natura tengono un ruolo pid evi- 
dente e complesso. Aci Trezza ci appare sospesa, con la vita dei 
suoi abitanti, fra due elementi del paesaggio locale, o meglio, della 
natura del luogo: il mare e la sciara. Il mare si definisce da sé 
ed assume in questo romanzo i caratteri stessi dell’elemento psico- 


logico antagonistico al culto della casa: 
perché il mare non ha paese nemmeno lui, ed é di tutti quelli che lo 
stanno ad ascoltare, di qua e di lA dove nasce e muore il sole, anzi 
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ad Aci Trezza ha un modo tutto suo di brontolare, e si riconosce su- 

bito dal gorgogliare che fa tra gli scogli nei quali si rompe, e par 

la voce di un amico.” 
Come un amico che pud assassinarti a tradimento. Ma, certo, pid 
che un amico é il mare per i Malavoglia e per un villaggio di 
pescatori: esso é la vita. 

La sciara invece non viene mai descritta direttamente nel ro- 
manzo ; il suo squallore viene solo suggerito da immagini indirette : 
su di essa cresce soltanto la ginestra, vive la lucertola, essa é il 
nascondiglio del vagabondo e del contrabbandiere. Per trovare 
una definizione completa della sciara e del suo aspetto dobbiamo 
tornare indietro a Rosso Malpelo: 

La sciara si stendeva malinconica e deserta, fin dove giungeva la 

vista, e saliva e scendeva in picchi ¢ burroni, nera e rugosa, senza un 


grillo che vi trillasse o un uccello che venisse a cantarci. Non si 
udiva nulla, nemmeno i colpi di piccone di coloro che lavoravano 


sotterra.” 
Lasciata nell’indeterminazione, com’é nei Malavoglia, essa appare 


ancora pit tetra. Tutto é detto nella stessa parola sciara; se Verga 
avesse usato |’equivalente italiano non avremmo captato il senso 
di deserto che egli volle esprimere. 

La vita dei Malavoglia si svolge.dunque fra questi due termini: 
il mare che pud dare la vita e la morte; e la sciara, che si rifiuta 
di dare vita o morte, natura ferma al tempo del deserto. I Mala- 
voglia devono ingaggiare la lotta contro questi elementi che si 
trasformano in strumenti del fato per determinare la loro esistenza. 
La lotta diventa dovere, al quale soltanto i vigliacchi si sottraggono. 

Vediamo adesso come questi due elementi penetrano nella vita 
dei personaggi, in che modo la determinano e qual’é la loro funzione 
nei tre momenti principali del dramma: la caduta economica, il 
tentato riscatto, la caduta morale. Questi tre momenti si svolgono 
alla presenza, anzi con la complicita del mare e della sciara. 

Il mare non entra in scena fino alle ultime battute del secondo 
capitolo: i Malavoglia tentano la grande impresa dei lupini. La 
loro attenzione, direi il centro della loro esistenza si volge allora 
verso il mare che ipocritamente 

russava li vicino, in fondo alla straduccia, e ogni tanto sbuffava, come 

uno che si volti e rivolti pel letto. 

Sono le stelle a tradire il suo inganno, e padron ’Ntoni é l’unico a 


cadere in sospetto: ‘‘mare amaro.”’ 
AlPinizio del capitolo terzo la tragedia viene suggerita dal cam- 
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biamento repentino di quella calma apparente: il vento aveva 
svegliato il mare: 


Dopo la mezzanotte il vento s’era messo a fare il diavolo, come se sul 
tetto ci fossero tutti i gatti del paese, e a scuotere le imposte. I] mare 
si udiva muggire attorno ai faraglioni. . . Insomma una brutta do- 
menica di settembre, di quel settembre traditore che vi lascia andare 
un colpo di mare fra capo e collo, come una schioppettata fra i 
fichidindia. 


E basta: Verga non aggiunge altro, il tradimento ¢ consumato ed 
il mare rimane ora impassibile come la forza del fato. Da questo 
momento la tragedia viene dipinta sul volto delle figure come pre- 
sentimento e timore, assumendo cosi una intensita pill angosciosa : 


Sulla riva c’era soltanto padron "Ntoni per quel carico di lupini che 
vi aveva in mare colla Provvidenza e suo figlio Bastianazzo per giunta; 


I Malavoglia non ci vanno oggi in chiesa; sono in collera con Dome- 
neddio, per quel carico di lupini che ci hanno in mare; 


Ci sono i diavoli per aria!—diceva la Santuzza facendosi la croce col- 
l’acqua santa.—Una giornata da far peccati! ; 


... i Cipolla, adesso che avevano la paranza ben ammarrata, si fre- 
gavano le mani vedendo la burrasca; mentre i Malavoglia diventavano 
bianchi e si strappavano i capelli, per quel carico di lupini che avevano 
preso a credenza dallo zio Crocifisso Campana di legno; 


Tutti si misero a ridere della barzelletta, e poi stettero a guardare 
dall’uscio il mare nero come la sciara, senza dir altro. 


Ed ecco tornare insieme i due elementi, che delimitano il destino 
dei Malavoglia, sulla scena della tragedia: 


Sull’imbrunire comare Maruzza coi suoi figlioletti era andata ad 
aspettare sulla sciara, d’onde si scopriva un bel pezzo di mare, e 
udendolo urlare a quel modo trasaliva e si grattava il capo senza dir 
nulla. La piccina piangeva e quei poveretti, dimenticati sulla sciara, 
a quell’ora, parevano le anime del purgatorio. . . Compare Cipolla, 
per esempio, 0 compare Mangiacarrubbe, passando dalla sciara per 
dare una occhiata verso il mare, e vedere di che umore si addormen- 
tasse il vecchio brontolone, andavano a domandare a comare la Longa 
di suo marito, e stavano un tantino a farle compagnia, fumandole la 
pipa sotto il naso, o parlando sottovoce fra di loro. 


E sulla sciara che prende coscienza la tragedia frutto del tradi- 
mento del mare, il quale, consumato il suo delitto ridivenne 


liscio e lucente, talché non pareva quello che gli aveva rubato il ma- 

rito alla Longa. 

Eppure i Malavoglia si sottomettono al destino, accettano il 
suo duro colpo: ‘‘il mare é amaro ed il marinaio muore in mare.’’ 
E ’Ntoni é contento di tornare a casa a ritrovare il vecchio amico 
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e nemico: ‘‘Questa marina qui mi conosee.’™ Perché il mare non 


é sempre nero, non é sempre un nemico. 
Quando il mare é amico e da la grazia di Dio, allora diviene non 
solo un personaggio, ma addirittura un santo, ‘‘San Francesco.’™ 


E’ appunto questo carattere del mare, distributore di riechezza, 
che ci introduce al secondo tempo del dramma, al tentativo di 
riscatto economico. Quando i! desiderio di riseatto é stato medi- 
tato e le forze si sono radunate, é sul mare che i Malavoglia vanno 
a conquistare le quaranta onze di Zio Crocifisso e la casa del 
nespolo. Ed é sul mare che essi subiscono una seconda sconfitta, su 
quel mare che aveva gia ingoiato Bastianazzo e Luca, e sul quale 
solo affidandosi alla volonta di Dio si potevano avventurare: 

Che vuol dire che il mare ora @ verde, ed ora @ turchino, e un’altra 

volta @ bianco, e poi nero come la sciara, e non @ sempre di un colore 

come dell’acqua che @?—chiese Alessi. 

— FE’ la volonta di Dio, rispose il nonno,—cosi il marinaio sa 
quando puoé mettersi in mare senza timore e quando @ meglio non 
andarci.” 

Nel descrivere la scena della tempesta, nel decimo capitolo, 
Verga usa lo stesso procedimento stilistico esaminato nell episodio 
del naufragio. Soltanto pochi tratti descrittivi: 

. verso sera, e il cielo era tanto fosco che non si vedeva neppure 
l’Etna, e il vento soffiava a ondate che pareva avesse la parola; 


Il mare era del color della sciara, sebbene il sole non fosse ancor 
tramontato, e di tratto in tratto bolliva tutt’intorno come una pentola; 


Tutt’a un tratto si era fatto scuro che non ci si vedeva pil) neanche 
a bestemmiare. Soltanto le onde, quando passavano vicino alla Prov- 
videnza, luccicavano come avessero gli occhi e volessero mangiarsela ; 
e nessuno osava dire pit’ una parola, in mezzo al mare che muggiva fin 
dove c’era acqua; 
Si udiva il vento sibilare nella vela della Provvidenza e la fune che 
suonava come una corda di chitarra. All’improvviso il vento si mise 
a fischiare al pari della macchina della ferrovia, quando esce dal 
buco del monte, sopra Trezza, e arrivé un’ondata che non si era vista 
da dove fosse venuta, la quale fece scricchiolare la Provvidenza come 
un sacco di noci e la buttd in aria. 
Il resto é affidato al dialogo; la tempesta viene descritta di riflesso 
nelle grida e negli ordini dei Malavoglia, nelle loro preghiere e 
bestemmie. Se si fermano é solo per un momento e per misurare 
la rabbia del loro avversario: ‘*Stettero ad ascoltare la burrasca’’. 
Ancora una volta i Malavoglia sono sconfitti dal mostro dai 
cento colori e dai mille occhi, sempre uguale a se stesso (‘‘diverso 
e insieme fisso’’ lo chiamera Montale). L’effetto pitt tragico di 
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questa seconda sconfitta é che essa stronca la volonta di lotta di 
"Ntoni. Alessi, che, come il nonno, quella volonta riterra integra, 
tornera sul mare a ritentare il riseatto. Per ’Ntoni invece avra 
inizio la degenerazione morale che sara la causa della dispersione 
della famiglia. 

All’atto decisivo della caduta morale dei Malavoglia, ancora una 
volta é testimone e partecipe la natura. E la sciara che, imprigio- 
nando ‘Ntoni nel suo fitto buio, gli impedisce la fuga, lo costringe 
a cercare scampo senza direzione e all’impazzata fino a trovarsi 
‘*naso a naso’’ con Don Michele. 

Mare e sciara sono dunque gli elementi della natura che costan 
temente accompagnano lo sviluppo del conflitto, penetrando nella 
vita dei Malavoglia, fattori decisivi della loro caduta e del loro 
riscatto, quasi forze possenti di vita, strumenti di un destino che 
si doveva compiere intero. Contro questi antagonisti |'uomo deve 
combattere la sua battaglia, ed incessantemente tradurre questa 
lotta in vita. Una lotta fra |’impassibilita del destino e la volonta 
umana. E’ attraverso questa lotta che il dramma dei Malavoglia 
prende le risonanze di dramma universale, si traduce in un sim- 
bolo umano eterno. 


? 


Questa lotta contro gli elementi della natura é gia presente in 
Verga a cominciare da Nedda e dalle novelle della Vita dei campi. 
Essa é@ perd qui cirecoscritta alla dipendenza economica dell’ uomo 
daMl’elemento naturale. 


Vv 

Nelle Novelle Rusticane ci allontaniamo dalle caratteristiche fin 
qui analizzate: la natura assume nuove forme, nuovi significati. 
Mancano il mare e la sciara: anche se ostica e terribile, anche se 
delimitata dalla malaria e dal biviere, la natura si amplia, diventa 
ferace. Raggiunto lo stadio di simbolo della fatica umana, essa 
diviene distributrice di riechezza e di vita.” 

Cosi come appare nella novella La Roba la natura é |’equiva- 
lente del paesaggio di Malaria, idealmente passato attraverso il 
crogiolo della fatica: e la terra é divenuta riechezza. La roba, I! 
reverendo, I galantuomini mostrano di che lagrime essa grondi e 
di che sanque. Fino a che l’espressione raggiunge il tono del sal 
mista, nel lamento: 

‘*Signore, gli ho dato il sangue mio alla vostra terra!’™ Che 
non dice solo la disperazione del contadino, ma anche quella del 
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proprietario, contro gli elementi nemici, e che si esprime in un 
senso di rivolta che coinvolge il primordiale concetto che si ha 
della Provvidenza: 


Beato voi che senza seminare raccogliete, e al tocco di campana scen- 
dete in refettorio e vi mangiate la carita del prossimo! Io ho cinque 
figli e devo pensare al pane per tutti loro. Guardate che bella rac- 
colta! L’anno scorso mi avete chiappato mezza salma di grano perché 
San Francesco mi mandasse la buonannata, e in compenso da tre mesi 
non piove dal cielo altro che fuoco.” 


Da queste novelle ha inizio il motivo della roba come idolo di tutta 
un ’esistenza. 

I] guaio si é che la eritica, con qualche rara eccezione,” ha indif- 
ferenziatamente accomunato Mazzard e Mastro don Gesualdo in 
questo culto della roba, per cui la personalita morale di questi 
venne contraffatta senza possibilita di appello. Egli fu definito 
cinico,” prototipo dell’homo oceconomicus, che riduce tutta |’esistenza 
e tutti gli affetti al comune denominatore della roba e del pos- 
sesso. ‘‘La religione della roba nega anche qui la religione della 
easa’’, afferma il De Michelis;* il Ragonese opina che la morte di 
don Gesualdo é quella di chi vede ‘‘cadere irrimediabilmente quello 
che era stato il risultato delle sue lotte e delle sue pene, la con- 
sagrazione dei suoi affetti, lo seopo della sua vita: la roba.’™ 
Questo atteggiamento era naturale dopo che il Momigliano aveva 
affermato che la storia di Don Gesualdo consiste nei denari,“ e 
dopo che il massimo esponente della critica verghiana, il Russo, 
aveva spiegato il romanzo come ‘‘epopea della roba,’’” e il dramma 
del protagonista come la tragedia 

del desiderio di cielo in quell’accumulare la roba sulla roba, quasi 

tosse il nostro vero paradiso terrestre, e della conseguente, squallida, 

disperazione per la sua caducita il decadere nel fango, di cotesta 
divinita falsa e bugiarda.” 
Il motivo della roba, certamente importantissimo, veniva a costi- 
tuire per tutti loro il tema centrale, dal quale si facevano dipendere 
tutti gli altri motivi. 

Poiché lo seopo di questo studio é quello di ricereare la funzione 
esercitata dalla natura nello schema etico ed artistico dell’opera di 
Verga, mi sembra veramente importante vagliare queste opinioni. 

Quando il Russo, ad esempio, giunge ad affermare che Don 
Gesualdo tende a tradurre ‘‘anche la gentilezza delle carni della 
sua donna. . . nel simbolo della roba, che @ sempre |’ossessione 
religiosa della sua fantasia (‘‘roba fine. . . roba fine sei’’)’’;“ a 
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me sembra che il grande critico presti un valore etico ad un’espres- 
sione di valore puramente stilistico. L’espressione viene frequente- 
mente usata nel romanzo: Don Gesualdo la adopera due volte nei 
confronti di Diodata, e nei confronti di Isabella,” oltre che della 
moglie. Non solo, ma la stessa espressione si trova anche nei Mala- 
voglia,” in bocca a Don Michele-che tenta di adescare Lia; e dove 
il suo valore puramente stilistico é pid evidente. 

E mi sembra altresi che il tema della roba, anche se ha una certa 
prevalenza sugli elementi concomitanti all’inizio del romanzo, si 
venga poi a tradurre in quello della casa, della famiglia, che passa 
cosi ad essere il motivo etico principale nell’opera. Cid é@ stato 
notato dal Cappellani, il quale scrive: 

La famiglia, nata dal matrimonio, diventa cosi l’ideale pitt vero del 

mondo verghiano; ed @ |’aspirazi- suprema del proftagonista del 

secondo capolavoro verghiano, di mas don Gesualdo.” 
I] tema della casa, infatti, acquista proporzioni ed intensita sem- 
pre maggiori man mano che la narrazione procede. Gia all ’inizio 
di essa mastro don Gesualdo si preoccupa di trasformare la roba 
in eredita: 

Ora ci ho tanta roba da lasciare. . . Non posso andare a cercare gli 


eredi di qua e di la, per la strada. . . o negli ospizi dei trovatelli. Vuol 
dire che i figliuoli che avré poi, se Dio mi aiuta, saranno nati sotto 


la buona stella! ...® 


dice alquanto crudelmente a Diodata. E a chi gli rimprovera i de- 
nari spesi per tanti mobili inutili nella sua casa, rispondera: 

“*Pazienza! Serviranno per chi verra dopo di noi, se Dio vuole ™ 
Si lagnera poi che il suo matrimonio con Bianea non gli abbia frut- 
tato ‘‘né la dote, né il figlio maschio’’, poiché la moglie gli ha 
dato ‘‘una bambina invece dell’erede legittimo che aspettava.’™ 
Ed ancora: 


Quando si marita andra via dal paese. Qui non ce n’é uno che possa 
sposarla, colla dote che le dard. Se ho fatto tanto per lei, voglio almeno 
sapere a chi lo do il sangue mio. Adesso che ti parlo @ gia nato chi 
deve godersi il frutto delle mie fatiche, senza dirmi neppure grazie. 


Se m’ammazzo a lavorare @ per voialtri, capite? A me basterebbe 
un pezzo di pane e formaggio. . . Vuol dire che ho lavorato per but- 
tare ogni cosa in bocca al lupo. . . . il mio sangue e la mia roba!.. ™ 
Ecco quanto lontano é andato don Gesualdo dalla fattoria di Maz- 
zaro: tentera anche lui di portare via con sé lz sua roba, di distrug- 
gere i suoi tacchini e le sue piante, ma solo allorché sa che la sua 
fatica, la sua conquista non potra avere dei degni continuatori. 
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Immaginate infatti quanto diversi sarebbero la fine ed il valore 
morale del romanzo, se Don (Gesualdo avesse trovato dei degni 
eredi, che ne potessero continuare |’opera. La sconfitta di don 
Gesualdo non viene dalla terra, non dalla vanita della roba, ma 
dalla coscienza della sua caducita per la debolezza degli altri. Non 
si tratta dell’accumulatore avido di riechezze che viene tradito 
dalla sorte, ma del conquistatore, che era divenuto marito e aveva 
accettato di essere padre nella illusione di eternizzare la sua opera 
nella famiglia. Don Gesualdo non lascia eredita di affetti: ecco 
la sua vera tragedia, simile a quella della baronessa Rubiera, tra- 
dita dal figlio. 

Egli accusa il primo colpo e comprende di essere stato tradito 
dal destino allorché, andando a trovare la figlia in ecollegio, la 
sente estranea: 

guardandogli le mani per vedere se davvero erano sporche di calcina, 

tirandosi indietro istintivamente, quando nel baciarla la pungeva 

colla barba ispida.” 
A cominciare da questo punto, il tono del raceconto diventa pit cupo : 
é il preludio alla fine, alla lunga notte della sua agonia: 

Che notte! che nottata eterna! Com’é lunga questa notte, Dome- 

neddio;* 

Pereid il centro morale della vita del protagonista e quindi del 
romanzo é la famiglia. Per essa don Gesualdo diviene generoso ;” 
e per questi affetti egli differisce da Mazzar®, la cui fatica é sterile. 

Il tema della famiglia riprende il culto della casa. Non pit la 
casa del nespolo, la casa della tradizione che mastro don Gesualdo 
rifiuta nella casa di suo padre, ma quella di un conquistatore. Nel 
romanzo abbiamo tre case: quella tradizionale di mastro Nunzio e 
di Speranza; il casato dei Trao; e villa La Gurna di mastro don 
Gesualdo, presa in affitto, si noti, quasi per un presentimento di 
provvisorieta. Gesualdo ripudia la casa della tradizione e il casato, 
e viene da essi ripudiato, perché per |’una egli é un pazzo, per l’altro 
uno stolto. Villa La Gurna prende da essi il meglio: il nome e la 
resistenza alla fatica, lo spirito di sacrificio del lavoro. Percid essa 
non é la casa che muore, di chi guarda solo al passato o di chi at- 
tende la vita dagli altri; ma la casa di chi guarda al futuro, di un 
conquistatore che ha tratto la sua riechezza della sua volonta. Con- 
quista che ha come oggetto la natura. 

La natura nei suoi prodotti, simboli della ricchezza, é quasi 
sempre descritta con gli attributi della quantita: magazzini vasti 
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‘‘quanto una chiesa’’, case padronali ‘‘vastissime’’, aie ‘‘vaste 
quanto una piazza’’, frantoi ‘‘ vasti quanto una chiesa.’™ O sacchi 
di doppie (Mazzard disprezzava il denaro) che don Gesualdo ostenta 
davanti ai periti. O le comodita che il conquistatore della riechezza 
concede a se stesso ed alla sua famiglia. 

Ma tutto proviene dalla terra, che si stende immensa da ogni 
lato attorno a Vizzini. Beni immobili, natura stabile, non mutevole 
come il mare di Trezza, né arida e nemica come la sciara: natura 
che si dona al sacrificio ed alla fatica. 

La terra appare nel romanzo in due diversi momenti: in quello 
diretto della lotta, dove assume toni crudi e tremendi: 

Pareva di soffocare in quella gola de] Petrajo. Le rupi brulle sembra- 

vano arroventate. Non un filo di ombra, non un filo di verde, colline 

su colline, accavallate, nude, arsicce, sassose, sparse di ulivi rari e 

magri, di fichidindia polverosi, la pianura sotto Budarturo come una 

landa bruciata dal sole, i monti foschi nella caligine in fondo.” 

Tranne che nella descrizione del notturno alla Canziria, nella scena 
con Diodata, in cui non vi é il paesaggio o la natura, ma le ‘‘cose’’ 
possedute da Don Gesualdo; tranne che nella deserizione di Isabella 
a Mangalavite, é questa la sola descrizione diretta della terra, che 
la fatiea dell’uomo doveva conquistare; é questo il campo di bat- 
taglia del protagonista, dove egli cavalea spinto da una irremovibile 
determinazione : 

O dove andate vossignoria a quest’ora? ... Avete tanti denari e vi 

date l’anima al diavolo!” 

E’ la voce della saggezza, sono le parole che Gesualdo, sul letto di 
morte, avrebbe voluto ripetere a se stesso. 

In un secondo momento la terra non sara deseritta direttamente, 
ma rievocata nel ricordo, nel rimpianto della inutilita della fatica. 
Ed in questa rievocazione, essa ridiviene datrice di riechezza e di 
vita, domata dall’uomo: 


Le buone terre dell’Alia che aveva covato dieci anni cogli occhi, sera 
e mattina, le buone terre al sole, senza un sasso, e sciolte cosi che le 
mani vi sprofondavano e le sentivano grasse e calde al pari della 
carne viva... @ 


[mmagini che saranno il suo tormento durante la prigionia in casa 
della figlia, sul letto di morte, quando ancora la disperazione non 
aveva domato la sua volonta e poteva di nuovo pensare alla terra, 
alla terra inerte da convertire in riechezza: 


Quante cose si sarebbero potute fare con quel danaro! Quanti buoni 
colpi di zappa, quanto sudore di villani si sarebbero pagati! Delle 
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fattorie, dei villaggi interi da fabbricare. . . delle terre da seminare, 

a perdita di vista... E un esercito di mietitori a giugno, del grano 

da raccogliere a montagne, del denaro a fiumi da intascare! .. . Allora 

gli si gonfiava il cuore al vedere i passeri che schiamazzavano su 
quelle tegole, il sole che moriva sul cornicione senza scendere mai git 
sino alle finestre. Pensava alle strade polverose, ai bei campi dorati 

e verdi, al cinguettio lungo le siepi, alle belle mattinate che facevano 

fumare i solchi! .. 

Eceo dunque che Ja natura, la roba, entra questa volta nella 
ereazione verghiana non pitt come elemento di sogno, non pid come 
indomito antagonista, ma come la materia sulla quale si esercita 
la volonta di conquista dell’uomo. Elemento percid dialettieo pri- 
mario anche in Mastro don Gesualdo, e dal quale seaturisce il valore 
etico della figura del protagonista. 

E che questo ridimenzionamento del motivo della roba a van- 
taggio della figura morale del protagonista sia stato voluto dal 
Verga é dimostrato dalla differenza della chiusa del romanzo nella 
prima e nella seconda stesura.” 

In quello che sin qui si é detto é gia scontata ogni osservazione 
riguardo il racconto Dal tuo al mio, nel quale la vicenda umana 
é vineolata, nell’economia della narrazione, alla presenza della 
miniera. 

VI 

Per tirare le somme di questo discorso vorrei ora sottolineare 
aleuni punti di arrivo che mi sembrano importanti. Prima di tutto 
che nella rappresentazione verghiana della realta la natura assume 
i caratteri di elemento dialetticamente positivo e necessario nelle 
opere che hanno come sfondo la Sicilia. Se si guarda |’opera del 
Verga nel suo svolgimento cronologico si notera come quelle opere 
rappresentano quasi dei ritorni all’isola: ritorni che perd non 
segnano un limite dell’orizzonte poetico dello scrittore, bensi un 
progressivo arricchimento della sua ispirazione. I tre momenti, nei 
quali la natura si pone come un richiamo verso una realta pit 
umana, come forza antagonistica, come datrice di vita, non possono 
naturalmente essere intesi come svolgimento progressivo di un 
motivo (sia pur intimo e spirituale), ma come diversi aspetti della 
stessa realta entro la quale si agita il dramma dei personaggi 
verghiani. 

Questo non deriva da una questione di scelta da parte del Verga, 
ma da un’intima necessita determinante: la necessita di suscitare 
un conflitto fra l’impassibilita della natura e le risorse etiche e 
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sentimentali dei personaggi. Da un tale conflitto le creature 
verghiane escono, sempre pid’ convincenti e vere, dal definito per 


attingere |’universale. 

Questo dato nega e rifiuta qualunque tentativo di restringere 
il earattere universale delle creazioni del Verga e rende incongrua 
ogni associazione di esse alle esperienze dell’arte cosidetta re- 


gionalistica. 
Inoltre, questa funzione della natura nel Verga mette in risalto 


l’insufficienza del concetto della pluralita del centro etico della 
sua opera, come sin qui accettato. E si impone dunque una nuova 
lettura allo seopo di ritrovare nel mito della casa |’unico e primo 
centro etico dell’opera verghiana. Ed oggi, dopo le cosi varie 
esperienze ed offerte del Novecento, aleune delle quali e tra le pid 
rigogliose possono senz’altro ricondursi all’autore dei Malavoglia, 
l’impresa é pid facile e i suoi risuitati pid proficui non solamente 
per quello che riguarda |’arte del Verga, ma in generale per quel 
che riguarda i segni del tempo di cui siamo figli. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE AND THE OTTOCENTO 


| em his almost unquestioned authority when discussing 
French literature of the earlier periods, Sainte-Beuve’s opin- 
ions concerning his contemporaries are far less accurate. Although 
this is frequently and justly attributed to petty jealousies, the 
deficiency lies deeper: he is unable, with his contemporaries, to 
make the necessary sweeping evaluations in many cases, nor does 
he seem to possess the insight necessary to set apart the truly great 
from their unworthy companions. So inaccurate is Sainte-Beuve 
at times that he is often cited as a prime example of the difficulties 
encountered, and seldom overcome, when even the greatest of 
critics attempt to judge living authors. 

But what of Sainte-Beuve’s appreciation of his foreign con- 
temporaries? Was he equally at fault in discussing these authors 
as he was in evaluating those of his homeland, or did the distinction 
of culture, the variation of ways and manners, compensate to some 
degree for the lack of historical perspective? Can we apply here 
the maxim coined by Racine in the preface to Bajazet where the 
author attempts to excuse the choice of a contemporary subject: 
‘‘L’éloignement des pays répare en quelque sorte la trop grande 
proximité des temps’’? The evidence available seems to indicate 
that this may have been the case with Sainte-Beuve and the Ital- 
ian Ottocento. 

Of all the continental literatures other than French, Sainte- 
Beuve certainly knew Italian the best. Throughout his articles 
there are to be found frequent mentions of Italian authors, as well 
as numerous comparisons of French works and writers with their 
Italian counterparts. 

The only significant research done on Sainte-Beuve and Italy 
was published by Carlo Pellegrini in 1920.’ Pellegrini concerned 
himself with Sainte-Beuve’s knowledge of all Italian literature. 
The ottocento in particular, however, with the specifie problems 
created by the proximity in time, has not been sufficiently treated, 
and can be of the greatest interest. Although the writers of the 
ottocento were not extensively treated by the French critic, there 
is still ample material on which to base at least some tentative 


conclusions. 
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Pellegrini points out the probable influences which first moti- 
vated Sainte-Beuve’s interest in Italian literature: Stendhal and 
his love of Italy on the one hand, and the critie’s contacts with the 
Italian-oriented elements of the Cénacle on the other. To these 
stimuli noted by Pellegrini should be added the continuing and 
reinforcing influence of the Revue des deur mondes to which Sainte- 
Beuve was so active a contributor. In 1834, that is several years 
before Sainte-Beuve had written anything significant on his Ital- 
ian contemporaries, the Revue des deur mondes began its series on 
‘*Poétes et romanciers de |’Italie.’’ This first essay, devoted en- 
tirely to Manzoni, was written by Charles Didier.’ The entire 
series taken with the other articles on contemporary Italy which 
were published regularly in the Revue des deux mondes served in 
themselves as an important introduction to Italy. Sainte-Beuve 
could not have ignored this important and continued tribute to 
Italian literary activity. 

The one great lacuna on the part of Sainte-Beuve was Foscolo. 
Nowhere does the critic attempt to evaluate him. The only mentions 
appear to be in a letter of 1842 in which he singles out an essay 
on Foscolo in thanking the author Eugéne de Montlaur for his book, 
and a reference in the Leopardi article to Foscolo’s verse forms. 
It would be unrealistic however to conclude that Sainte-Beuve was 
completely unacquainted with the works of Foscolo. His relative 
silence on this subject must be recognized merely as the result of 
chance. So many of Sainte-Beuve’s remarks on Italian literature 
were occasioned by comparisons; perhaps here no comparison sug- 
gested itself. 

With this notable exception, all the other significant Italian 
writers of the first half of the Ottocento are mentioned by Sainte- 
Beuve, some only fleetingly, but even these fleeting references give 
a clue to the ecritic’s evaluation of the writer.* 

Monti fared better in Sainte-Beuve’s writings than did Foscolo. 
He is mentioned fairly frequently between 1844 and 1857. No 
analysis of the works is attempted: Monti is quoted incidentally 
or as a basis for comparison. Yet he is always mentioned with 
great consideration ; he is for Sainte-Beuve ‘‘]’illustre poéte Monti.’’ 
Obviously there is no doubt in the critic’s mind as to the true and 
lasting merit of the author. 

Pellico, as an Italian living in France, was no doubt of particular 
interest to Sainte-Beuve for this reason. For the critic he is 
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‘*l’excellent Pellico.’’ This adjective is more applicable perhaps 
to the person of the author than to his works, and it is often the 
person rather than the works which occupies the critic as he ex- 
amines Pellico,’ a natural preoccupation in view of Sainte-Beuve’s 
biographical method. Sainte-Beuve’s emphasis is directed to Pel- 
lico’s Christian humility, his tenderness and douceur, his rather 
passive attitude. It is these characteristics which influence and 
guide the work of the author. Always speaking of Pellico in the 
highest terms, Sainte-Beuve seeks out the reflection of these per- 
sonal elements in the work, as when he quotes the touching detail 
of certain episodes of Le Mie Prigioni. 

Manzoni, who also lived for a time in France, was certainly 
Sainte-Beuve’s favorite among his Italian contemporaries. In addi- 
tion to being very frequently mentioned in the Lundis and else- 
where, the author of the Promessi sposi is discussed at length in 
Sainte-Beuve’s article on Fauriel,” Manzoni’s friend and French 
translator. There is, however, no full-length article devoted to 
Manzoni as there was to be to Leopardi, a fact which Pellegrini 
has rightly noted with regret. The reason for this apparent neglect 
is, however, obvious. The Leopardi article, published in the Revue 
des deur mondes, was one of a series written by various critics. 
Manzoni had already been treated in 1834 by Charles Didier; 
Sainte-Beuve no doubt felt that a second study on the same subject 
was superfluous, although this first article was far from a valid 
estimate of the author, and the ideas expressed there were certainly 
not entirely shared by Sainte-Beuve. 

In the course of his article on Fauriel, Sainte-Beuve introduced, 
as if incidentally, a discussion of Manzoni: ‘‘Parler de Manzoni 
un peu en détail 4 propos de Fauriel, ce n’est pas m’écarter de 
ce dernier, c’est étre fidéle 4 tous deux.’” But the careers of 
Fauriel and Manzoni were so closely entwined that the digression 
soon gives way to a full-fleged treatment of the Italian novelist. 
Sainte-Beuve, it is clear from his works, knew all of Manzoni inti- 
mately, not only the plays, the novel, the Jnni sacri, but even minor 
works of the author’s youth. Manzoni’s biography, despite tenden- 
cies toward the anecdote, is usually carefully studied and designed 
to illuminate the work. 

A great deal of attention is devoted to style. Manzoni was ever 
preoccupied with the problem of immediacy in his attempts to move 
a largely dialect-speaking audience with what he felt to be an all- 
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too-artificial literary tongue. The extent to which the author over- 
came this supposed difficulty is frequently extolled by Sainte- 
Beuve. It was Manzoni ‘‘qui devait réunir un jour toutes les intel- 
ligences élevées de son pays dans un sentiment unanime d’admira- 
tion ...’’ (p. 211). Sainte-Beuve characterizes thus the style of 
Manzoni: ‘‘ Dans la tragédie en particulier, quel art insensible pour 
concilier le simple et le noble, l’expression libre, naturelle, par 
moments familiére, et 1’expression idéale!’’ (p. 222). 

Although style is one of the great virtues Sainte-Beuve finds in 
Manzoni, he is equally impressed by the historical accuracy to be 
found in the works. In the Adelchi, Il conte di Carmagnola, I 
promessi sposi, ‘‘. . . l’esprit de l’histoire vit sincérement . . .”’ 
(p. 220). ‘*.. . Ce qui mérite d’étre loué 4 coup sir et proposé 
en exemple, c’est la conscience qu’il a mise a préparer les maté- 
riaux et a étudier les sujets de ses compositions .. .’’ (p. 217). 
Sainte-Beuve takes a particular pleasure in delineating the care- 
fully historical studies undertaken by the author before beginning 
to write. 

Sainte-Beuve carefully studied all the major works of Manzoni. 
The Inni sacri are discussed mainly from the point of view of style. 
As has already been seen, Sainte-Beuve praised the manner in 
which the poet overcame to such a degree the difficulties inherent 
in an ‘‘artificial’’ language, so that an immediate response was 
possible on the part of the poet’s entire audience. Sainte-Beuve 
quotes in this connection the letter of a friend of Manzoni: ‘‘... ed 
io mi rallegro nell’udirli [gli /nni sacri] ripetere dai giovanetti 
con vivo entusiasmo.’’ (p. 214, note). However Sainte-Beuve avoids 
too close a study of the Jnni sacri. His method requires heavy 
reliance on biographical detail, and he is embarrassed by any prob- 
ing into the author’s private life, especially in view of Manzoni’s 
extreme reticence; and above all the entire question of religion is, 
Sainte-Beuve feels, far too delicate to investigate in connection 
with the matter at hand. 

The major portion of Sainte-Beuve’s efforts concerning Man- 
zoni deals with the two plays, L’Adelchi and Il conte di Car- 
magnola. Of them the critic said: ‘‘Les deux seuls beaux échan- 
tillons parfaits qu’on ait eus dans ce systeme dramatique moderne 
tel qu’il était concu alors par |’élite des esprits délicats, sérieux 
et élevés, ¢’a été les deux piéces de Manzoni, Carmagnola et 
Adelghi [sic].’™” This judgment was written in 1845. As Sainte- 
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Beuve made abundantly clear elsewhere, he valued Manzoni’s two 
plays far above the French historical plays which had appeared 
up to that time. In an admirable analysis Sainte-Beuve indicates 
the outstanding characteristics of the plays: 

En s’appliquant a la composition de ses tragédies historiques indé- 
pendemment de toute régle factice, en combinant l'étude sévére et la 
passion, la fidélité a l’esprit, aux moeurs et aux caractéres particuliers 
dans un langage digne et naturel, Manzoni ne faisait autre chose que 
réaliser avec originalité le voeu déja ancien de son ami [Fauriel], et 
donner la vie poétique aux idées qu’ils avaient autrefois agitées en- 
semble. (Portr. cont., IV, 215) 

The attention which Sainte-Beuve devotes to / promessi sposi 
is not nearly so great. That does not however indicate that he held 
the novei in less esteem than the plays. On the contrary the critic 
found the same historical accuracy equally effective in the novel. 
The critic attempts to characterize in these terms Manzoni’s aims: 

. . . Rassembler les traits caractéristiques d’une époque de la société 

et les développer dans une action, profiter de l'histoire sans se mettre 

en concurrence avec elle, sans prétendre faire ce qu'elle fait mieux, 

voila ce qui me parait encore réservé a la poésie, et ce qu’A son tour 

elle seule peut faire.” 
As with the plays, Sainte-Beuve did not hesitate to value the 
Promessi sposi more highly than certain French works. In eriticiz- 
ing Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme Sainte-Beuve made a com- 
parison with J promessi sposi. He found Stendhal’s work lacking 
in the reason, the healthy emotion and the true simplicity which 
are to be found in Manzoni’s work. (Lundis, IX, 337.) This 
judgment is all the more curious in that it is an excellent evalua- 
tion of Manzoni while it is completely lacking in perspicacity re- 
garding Stendhal. 

Why does Sainte-Beuve not dwell on J promessi sposi at greater 
length? Most of what he had already said under the heading of 
style and historical truth on the subject of the Jnni and the plays 
was equally true of the novel and did not need to be repeated. But 
above all, the novel was so extremely well known to the French 
public and had already gained such a reputation, that there was 
no need for more than a brief allusion from time to time. 

There appears to have been a real need for the Leopardi article 
which appeared in the Revue des deux mondes in 1844.” Despite 
the poet’s familiarity to a certain elite of critics, to the general 
public he was still at this time unknown. ‘‘Le nom seul de Leopardi 
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est connu en France; ses oeuvres elles-mémes le sont trés peu... .’’ 
(p. 910.) Sainte-Beuve set out to remedy this situation with a 
detailed study of the life and poems of the man he terms ‘‘. . . un 
des plus éloquents poétes du désespoir .. .’’ (p. 914) The care 
with which he treats Leopardi’s poetry indicates that the critic 
knew his subject very well indeed. He mentions and analyes 
three poems, he translates portions of five others into French prose, 
and he gives complete verse translations of five others.” Although, 
as pointed out by Pellegrini, at times Sainte-Beuve’s translations 
are not entirely accurate, they are on the whole excellent rendi- 
tions of the Italian. Especially interesting are the translator’s 
efforts to regularize the form of the roems, adding rhyme when it 
is absent in the Italian, establishing a regular line length in trans- 
lating Leopardi’s sciolti. Sainte-Beuve is very much aware of the 
difference in poetic effect which can be gained from using the two 
different languages. But far from condemning the Italian form 
through lack of feeling for the spoken language, Sainte-Beuve is 
sharply aware of the ‘‘. . . science de structure et d’harmonie dans 


les strophes de Leopardi.’’ (p. 925) Sainte-Beuve the poet seems 
to envy a bit the genius of the Italian language as opposed to the 


French. He has nothing but praise for the entire technical side 


of Leopardi’s poetry: 
Chez Leopardi, je le rappelle, pas un mot inutile n’est accordé ni a 
la nécessité du rhythme ni a l’entrainement de l’harmonie: la simpli- 
cité grecque primitive différe peu de celle qu'il a gardée et qu’il 
observe religieusement dans sa forme. (p. 932) 
Sainte-Beuve finds throughout the poems this kind of classicism 


the midst of romanticism : 
Il nous semble que si, par ses audaces et ses rajeunissements de lan- 
gage, par son culte de la forme retrouvée, Leopardi appartient a 
l’école des novateurs, il était du moins le classique par excellence 
parmi les romantiques. (p. 923) 
This is perhaps today a banal and over-obvious remark, but when it 
was made it was both original and not immediately apparent. 
Sainte Beuve places almost continuous emphasis on the despair 
of Leopardi, but a despair which is tempered by the classical atti- 
tude of stoicism. Leopardi in his sadness was able to avert the 
blackest depths of melancholia so dear to the French poets: 

Mais le sentiment qui sera bientét la clé du coeur méme de Leopardi 
et que nous surprenons déja [in Sopra il monumento di Dante] ce 
sentiment stoique du calme fondé sur l’excés méme du désespoir, lui 
inspire cette sublime consolation: 
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Anime care, 
Bench’infinita sia vostra sciagura, 
Datevi pace: a questo ci conforti 
Che conforto nessuno 
Avrete in questa o nell’eta futura. 
In seno al vostro smisurato affanno 
Posate, o di costei veraci figli, 
Al cui supremo danno 
Il vostro solo é tal che s’assomigli. (p. 921) 


In the introduction to his article on Leopardi, Sainte-Beuve had 
made a kind of apology for attempting a full-seale article on the 
subject of a foreign literature: 

Trop étranger que je suis naturellement a l'étude approfondie des 
littératures étrangéres, persuadé d'ailleurs que la critique littéraire 
n’a toute sa valeur et son originalité que lorsqu’elle s’applique a des 
sujets dont on posséde de prés et de longue main le fonds, les alentours 
et toutes les circonstances, il semble que je n’aie aucun titre spécial 
pour venir parler ici de Leopardi... (pp. 911-912) 


Sainte-Beuve continues to explain that he possesses some docu- 
ments which are the immediate background for the study. Yet one 
may wonder if it was not precisely because he was not steeped in 
contemporary Italian literature and culture that he proved to be 
a much more reliable critic of his Italian contemporaries than of 


his own countrymen. For such is certainly the case. Sainte-Beuve 
did of course praise highly many of the authors who wrote during 
his lifetime in France, and who have proved significant contribu- 
tors to the history of ideas. But he was often equally enthusiastic 
about authors of little or no worth such as Fauriel, Jasmin, 


Daunou, Parny. 

Among his Italian contemporaries on the contrary, Sainte-Beuve 
was able apparently to single out the significant authors of the 
period. His appreciation of these writers is evident. When he had 
the occasion to refer to an Italian author or to analyze one of his 
works, the judgments are basi¢ally sound and valid. Some of his 
perceptive insights are impressively original for their time. 

Perhaps equally important is the list of contemporary Italian 
authors now recognized as uninteresting and secondary, who were 
not mentioned by Sainte Beuve. As has already been seen, the 
Revue des deux mondes was very much interested in the con- 
temporary Italian literature. In the articles written by the other 
critics we find side by side, with no attempt at true evaluation, the 
great, the near-great, and the worthless authors. Again, this is 
not the case with Sainte-Beuve. 
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Perspective is the great problem in evaluating contemporaries. 
Sainte-Beuve obviously appears to have been lacking in this per- 
spective when he judged his contemporaries in France. A curious 
and revealing remark in the course of the article on Fauriel, how- 
ever, suggests a possible reason for Sainte-Beuve’s keener insight 
when he was dealing with Italian criticism: 

. .. Fauriel, qui dans ses écrits francais, était loin d’étre un maitre 

de la forme, et s’en souciait assez peu, devenait un arbitre exquis et 

sir dés qu’il s’agissait de langue italienne et de style toscan. I! 

semble qu’en cela la difficulté méme et la nécessité de l’application 

aiguisassent son gofit et le tinssent en éveil. (Portr. cont., Il, 226) 

Sainte-Beuve was certainly no stranger to Italian literary his- 
tory, as is so clearly seen in Pellegrini’s articles. Virtually all of 
the classics were completely familiar to him. The critic had there- 
fore a certain indispensable background for his studies. And yet 
as a Frenchman, he was removed from the immediacy of the sur- 
roundings, the customs, the literary climate, the tastes and fashions ; 
as a result, the critic’s judgment abroad seemed to become far more 
accurate than it was at home, when contemporaries were under 
consideration. To borrow once again the words of Racine, perhaps 
in this ease the distance in space was able to compensate, at least 
to a partial degree, for the distance in time, thus allowing a far 
greater perspective in this domain for Sainte-Beuve. 


RICHARD SWITZER 
Northwestern University 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE MODERN ITALIAN: 
D. H. LAWRENCE AND SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


F THE seores of foreigners who have visited or lived in Italy 
during the present century and have written of their experi- 
ences there D. H. Lawrence was one of the most crotchety and con- 
tradictory, as well as the most perceptive and illuminating. Be- 
cause ordinary books of travel depend on a topicality which enables 
them only rarely to survive, one is tempted to describe Lawrence’s 
descriptions of Italy as essays in comparative mores. In this char- 
acteristic of his writings on Italy Lawrence reveals the lasting 
influence which Stendhal’s Italian travel books brought to the 
genre. Lawrence’s superiority as an observer to most travel writers 
and in some ways to Stendhal lies in avoidance of the anecdotal, 
whether directly or indirectly connected with his own experience, 
and dependence on his very personal, intuitive reactions to contacts, 
both intimate and purely social in nature, with the Italians. Many 
who have written of the Italians have observed them in the light 
of certain preconceptions, either imported into Italy with them or 
gained early in their stay. Even Stendhal is often guilty of this 
one-sidedness, and gives the impression that his yardstick is pre- 
dominantly ‘‘love-passion.’’ Lawrence too was unable to avoid 
judging the Italians on the basis of his own peculiar brand of 
puritanism. That he succeeded like Stendhal in giving us one of 
the more valuable insights into the Italian temperament seems to 
affirm the validity of partiality and prejudices when they are 
brought to bear on a foreign scene by men of good will. The para- 
dox lies in Lawrence’s criticism of precisely that side of the Italian 
character which attracted Stendhal, the preoccupation with the 
senses. It is part of Lawrence’s crotchetiness that he should object 
to the quality of the Italians which has attracted the northern 
European to the peninsula since at least the Renaissance, and which 
was responsible, in part, for his own choice of residence there for 
a substantial period. It is also indicative of his fundamental sin- 
cerity that he was able to evaluate honestly the powerful effect 
on the Northerner and on the Italian, too, of sense-preoccupation 
and to stand up for some of the more admirable qualities of the 
industrialized, ‘‘progressive’’ north of Europe. Lawrence could 
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not resist a strong desire to ‘‘reform’’ the Italians, at the same 
time that he must have realized its futility. Yet it is too easy to 
oversimplify his puritanism in its reference to Italy, and one must 
hasten to qualify the above. The Italian preoccupation with the 
senses, indicative of a fundamental egotism, or concentration on 
the ‘‘Self’’ needed only, in the Englishman’s view, to be attenu- 
ated by a proportionate preoccupation with the ‘‘Non-self’’, and a 
channelling of some of these energies into extra-personal patterns. 
Lawrence was interested in a heightening of the Italians’ moral 
sense, a spiritualization of Italian sensuality. 

This view of the Italians has been challenged by a more recent 
traveler, the Irish novelist, short-story writer, and critic, Sean 
O’Faolain, who has little patience with puritanism, and whose 
books on Italy energetically and persuasively justify Italian anti- 
moralism. (A Summer in Italy, London, 1949, and South to Sicily, 
London, 1953, published in the United States as An Autumn in 
Italy, N. Y., 1953.) O’Faolain’s assertion that the Italians have 
harmoniously blended the demands of the flesh and the spirit in 
the civilization which has evolved on the peninsula runs counter, 
as he himself indicates, to Lawrence’s statement that the Italians 
had brought ‘‘ phallus-worship’’ to the point of clouding their sense 
of spiritual values. Lawrence had done nothing less than offer 
an answer to the perennial question concerning the reason for the 
post-Renaissance decline of Italian civilization and culture: ‘‘ Venus 
reigns supreme. This is the soul of the Italian since the Renais- 
sance. In the sunshine he basks asleep, gathering up a vintage 
into his veins which in the night-time he will distill into ecstatic 
sensual delight, the intense white-cold ecstasy of darkness and 
moonlight, the raucous, cat-like, destructive enjoyment, the senses 
conscious and erying out in their consciousness, in the pangs of 
their enjoyment, which has consumed the southern nation, perhaps 
all the Latin races, since the Renaissance.’’ (Twilight in Italy, 
London, 1916, p. 60.) Unlike O’Faolain, Lawrence had not found 
in Italy a harmonious co-existence of the senses and the spirit, 
equated by him respectively with the Self and the Non-Self. Italian 
egoism had affected him to this point of impassioned eloquence : 
‘*There is the I, always the I. And the mind is submerged, over- 
come. But the senses are superbly arrogant. The senses are the 
absolute, the god-like. ... So the Italian, through centuries, has 
avoided our Northern purposive industry, because it has seemed to 
him a form of nothingness.’’ (Twilight in Italy, p. 61.) 
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O’Faolain is convinced. that Lawrence had exaggerated the 
power of Venus over the Italian temperament. ‘‘There is here 
something delicate and subtle and human that is beyond the un- 
derstanding of the . . . inverted moralist, like Lawrence, sick of 
one orthodoxy and replacing it by another just as absolute... . A 
people of such passionate intensity could never be moralists. Neither 
could they ever be merely sensualists. There is too much overflow 
of emotion, imagination and human sympathy for either.’’ (A Sum- 
mer in Italy, p. 21.) 

This divergency of opinion is well defined and represents the 
poles between which contemporary foreign Italophiles, particularly 
Americans, must waver, before taking a position. There are un- 
doubtedly many who are unwilling to generalize on the basis of 
what even in the case of long residence among the Italians must 
be considered a partial and incomplete experience with them. 
While a first class work of fiction can offer a more reliable insight 
into the moral and spiritual make-up of a people than the general- 
izations of a traveler, it is correspondingly true that a travel 
book without opinions, i.e., generalizations, loses its primary reason 
for publication. And the traveler in Italy who returns home with- 
out such opinionated summaries of his voyaging shows some de- 
ficiency in sensitivity. Like Lawrence and O’Faolain we must 
ineseapably generalize. If it is a fault, Lawrence is more guilty 
than the Irish writer because of a greater loyalty to his precon- 
ceptions and because of a stronger lyrical and philosophical cast 
to his style. Both men are intensely partisan, however, and a closer 
look at the factors which motivated their respective judgment of 
the Italians is in order. 

The first clarification to be made involves the extent to which 
political and economic conditions might have influenced the im- 
pressions of the respective observers. Lawrence writes of experi- 
ences with the Italians in three clearly separable and successive 
periods encompassing twenty years, from roughly 1912 to 1932. 
The first period saw an Italy economically prosperous in its in- 
dustrial heartland and politically stable; during the second period 
Italy was close to economic and political chaos; the third period 
saw Italy returning to relative economic and political stability 
under Fascism. The strongest objection to the deteriorative effects 
of Italian sense-preoeeupation comes in Twilight in Italy, which 
appeared in 1916, when the country was still relatively whole, 
politically, economically and morally. On the other hand the visit 
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to Sardinia in 1921 which resulted in Sea and Sardinia (N. Y.., 
1921) was an attempt to escape from the moral and spiritual morass 
into which Iteiy had been plunged just after the war. And 
Etruscan Places (London, 1932) reveals a Lawrence caught in a 
fundamental contradiction, with a preference for the sensuality 
and hedonism of the Etrusean spirit, as opposed to the contemp- 
orary Romanism which Mussolini was seeking to instill into the 
Italian people. There is a possible justification of this inconsis- 
tency in the feeling expressed in Twilight in Italy that the Italians 
were on the verge of great changes which might endanger the posi- 
tive values attendant on their sense-preoccupation. In any case the 
resentment of the changes being brought about by Fascism is ap- 
parent in Lawrence’s attitudes of 1932. Post World War I Italy 
aroused his most touchy reactions, because he refused to be stig- 
matized personally for the faults attributed to England by the 
Italians he met. Perhaps an element in his irritation involved an 
underlying agreement with some of the criticism of his country. 
The sensitive American traveler in Western Europe ‘today is par- 
ticularly qualified to appreciate Lawrence’s feelings. 

Sean O’Faolain, on the other hand, writes of the Italians of the 
1950’s, of those whose phenomenal resurgence from the military, 
economic and moral debacle of Fascism has amazed Europe and the 
world, and who seem to have adopted the goal of northern pur- 
posive industry, especially in the backward regions of the South 
where a new spirit of hope and new energies are manifest. The 
measure of the awakening of the Italian conscience, the Northern 
Italian’s comprehension of the problems of the South, offers a 
tempting basis for the assertion that Lawrence’s prediction of 
radical change is in the process of realization. It is possible to 
view in O’Faolain’s Italy a confirmation of this. It is »t least 
certain that the successors to Verga and Pirandello cannot echo 
the pessimism and hopelessness of their fiction. And there is little 
doubt that Lawrence’s impression of the Italian character was 
conditioned by writers such as Verga and Grazia Deledda. O’Fao- 
lain has chosen to overlook the testimony of at least two important 
contemporary Italian writers whose works might be used to support 
the criticisms of Lawrence: Alberto Moravia and Vitaliano Bran- 
eati. In their novels and short-stories both have stressed the power 
of the erotie and the sensual over the modern Italian. Further 
self-criticism of the erotic preoccupation has appeared in the eru- 
sading, reform weekly, L’Espresso, which offers as well constant 
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testimony in support of Lawrence’s observations on the moral and 
spiritual inadequacies. But there is evidence of change, at least to 
the point that the modern Italian has grown significantly in social 
self-awareness. This is manifesting itself in the high type of jour- 
nalistie literature which has produced books such as Danilo Dolee’s 
Inchiesta a Palermo, Carlo Levi’s Le Parole sono pietre, Giovanni 
Russo’s Italia povera and Maria Giacobbe’s Diario d’una maestrina. 
These writers are courageously pointing to social and economic 
abuse in Italy and the nation will find it difficult to shrug aside 
their powerful if restrained accusations. 

While the greater moral rigidity and the truculent individuality 
of a Lawrence correspond to the feeling of the North European or 
North American traveler when he encounters certain inevitable 
frustrations in dealing with the Italians, O’Faolain’s delight in 
the anti-puritanical Italian atmosphere is totally representative of 
the country’s fundamental appeal. In reaction to a strait-laced 
Irish Catholic background, he finds Italy absolutely congenial. All 
his political sympathies are aroused by a nation which was long- 
suffering under foreign rule, and he freely accepts the whimsi- 
eality, sense of humor, and critical attitudes which characterize 
the Italians’ practice of their religion. He enjoys the pleasing 
qualities of the Italian character and minimizes the manifestations 
of those qualities less sympathetic. The irascibility and impatience 
often expressed by Lawrence stand out by contrast and make one 
wonder if O’Faolain ever had an unpleasant experience in Italy. 
If so, his determination to pass it off good-naturedly succeeded, 
and his tolerance enabled him to accept gracefully the jokes on 
himself caused by his own gullibility. His Irishness is accountable 
for this extroversion and instinctive affinity with the sociability 
and gregarious nature of the Italians. Conversely, Lawrence’s re- 
serve, a more limited ability to make this kind of social contact, 
or at least his greater selectivity when he did so, was in good part 
responsible for the quality of his impressions. For Lawrence ad- 
mired most among the Italians the unspoiled, almost primitive 
types who were closest to his pagan ideal, i.e., the wild Sardinian 
peasant or shepherd who has perhaps had the least contacts with 
the refinements of civilization. Because of his uncompromising 
nature we would expect Lawrence to be more pessimistic about the 
possibility of communication with the Italians. This sensitivity to 
his being an outsider is particularly apparent and raised to the 
philosophic plane in the section of Twilight in Italy called ‘‘The 
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Spinner and the Monks.’’ In describing with great symbolic power 
what would otherwise seem to be a merely commonplace incident, 
watching and talking to a little old woman spinning on a terrace 
overlooking the Lago di Garda, the English novelist indicated the 
gulf which separates the sophistication and self-consciousness of 
the North from the eternal, self-centered wisdom of the peasant 
South of Europe. O’Faolain too is aware of the difficulties of 
communication, particularly with the impoverished peasantry of 
the Italian South. In explaining unbridgeable gaps with sociologi- 
cal reasons he finds a measure of satisfaction. Thus his taxi-driver’s 
initial cruel refusal to transport into town a little Sicilian boy 
badly bitten by a dog underlines for O’Faolain the self-protective 
effect on the Southern Italian’s personality of long centuries of 
short-sighted and merciless foreign domination. (South to Sicily, 
p. 128.) Their common awareness of the difficulties of communica- 
tion by no means deters either Lawrence or O’Faolain from at- 
tempting constantly to establish a contact, to participate in some 
way in the lives of the Italians they met and knew. The desecrip- 
tion of these efforts in their writings reveals that Lawrence worked 
in depth, whereas O’Faolain works in breadth. While the latter 
by no means restricts his observations to the surface of Italian 
life, he does not seek to penetrate as deeply into the secrets of the 
Italian character as Lawrence did. Very possibly Lawrence could 
not have written about the Italians after World War II as he did 
after World War I; he sensed that great changes were imminent, 
and that the qualities he admired had perhaps outlived their time. 
The fact remains that, for whatever cause, Lawrence puts the 
Italians he was writing about into sharper focus than O’Faolain 
the Italians our contemporaries. The Irish writer knows more about 
Italy and her people than Lawrence did; but he does not attempt 
to be more than a sensitive, extremely perceptive and well-informed 
cicerone. Lawrence brings poetic insight into his observation, 
strikes to the roots of Italian life, and because he is inevitably a 
moralist makes a judgment based on his passionately felt tastes, 
which, if it is possible to dispute at times, it is not possible to 
ignore. One has the feeling that he wrote in the white heat of im- 
pressions, without permitting that lapse of time in which the 
rational intelligence manages so often to blur the sharp contours 
of a poetic intuition. As a result he occasionally contradicts him- 
self when giving way to his emotional response to people and places. 
The feeling of the moment is all important to him, and he rarely 
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seeks to examine it against the larger background of a total ex- 
perience with the Italians. Yet, this immediacy of impression and 
sentiment gives pointed insights into the Italian nature which 
O’Faolain’s greater impartiality and understanding attenuate or 
altogether avoid. This difference of approach in the two northern 
European writers suggests that O’Faolain knows the Italians 
through the intelligence, where Lawrence knew them through 
the intuition. 

Each writer possessed an orientation point for criticism of 
Jtalian life which was less important to the other: Lawrence’s 
sexual ideal of maleness balanced O’Faolain’s sympathetic under- 
standing of Italian Catholicism. Thus the former’s travel writings 
reflect little interest in the Italians’ relationship to their religion, 
while O’Faolain’s sensibilities are only partially attuned to the 
sexual area of contemporary Italian life. The Irish writer is able 
to throw considerable light on a number of paradoxical aspects of 
Catholicism as it is practiced by the majority of the Italians (i.e. 
the miracle of San Gennaro in Naples described in South to Sicily) ; 
and Lawrence makes a number of extremely suggestive observa- 
tions on the relationship between the sexes in Italy (i.e. the child’s 
importance as symbol of the phallic godhead, in Twilight in Italy, 
p. 78). The sharper quality of Lawrence’s impression is due to 
this sexual orientation, for of necessity this required a more pierec- 
ing eye for human than natural detail, a greater exercise of the 
psychological than the visual imagination. (However, Lawrence’s 
eye for physical detail was no less acute than O’Faolain’s: see the 
descriptions of the Sardinian landscape in Sea and Sardinia.) 
The English writer measured the contemporary Italian, and par- 
ticularly the Italian male, by ideal standards of virility and in- 
dependence found in the areas where civilization had made its 
minimal inroads, particularly Sardinia. O’Faolain’s center of in- 
terest is harder to delimit, and includes Italy’s art, religion, and 
social and economic conditions as primaries. The latter interest 
for example is responsible for the fascinating, yet essentially jour- 
nalistic account of the great changes taking place in Southern 
Italy, particularly the Sila region of Calabria, to be found in 
South to Sicily. His travel writings can, however, be tied to a par- 
ticular frame of reference, namely his constant desire to study the 
modern Italian in the light of the past. The conclusion that today’s 
inhabitants of the boot have not abandoned their heritage is re- 
sponsible for his underlying optimism. Thus the ‘‘uncertainty of 
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present day Italian taste’’ does not disconeert him because he does 
not share Lawrence’s pessimism. For the latter the splendid past 
had been dealt a mortal blow, first by the social and economic 
effects of World War I, and subsequently by the rising tide of 
Fascism. There is almost a political symbolism in Lawrence’s 
pilgrimage to the Etruscan tombs in the early thirties, since he 
clearly indicated his preference for the Italian of Etrusean ori- 
entation, ‘‘sensitive, diffident, craving really for symbols and 
mysteries, able to be delighted with true delight over small things, 
violent in spasms, and altogether without sternness or natural will 
power,’’ over the Roman Italian in whose image Mussolini was 
then seeking to refashion the nation (Etruscan Places, p. 189). It 
is diffieult to know whether this opinion was only a comparative 
one, reflecting a strong distaste for Fascist Rome-worship, or 
whether he meant it to co-exist with his previously expressed at- 
tragtion to the fierce and independent primitivism and maleness 
of the fians. In any case, the element of contradiction, or 
at least complexity, in his Italian ideal is strongly suggested. 
Lawrence's and O’Faolain’s attitudes toward the modern Italian 
are self-corrective, based as they are on differing national, politi- 
cal and moral backgrounds. While unsympathetic to the total Non- 
Self and non-sensual quality of northern European industrial 
civilization, Lawrence found the sensual emphasis in Italian life 
exaggerated. His moralistic strain, an outgrowth of Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant conditioning, acted as a modifying influence on his 
paganism, and made him a sometimes affectionate, sometimes ir- 
ritable critic. In O’Faolain, admiration for the Italians is so warm 
that it overwhelms the criticism he occasionally makes, and leads 
him to a supreme tribute, with which Lawrence who loved Italy 
no less, but with greater discrimination would have concurred : 
‘‘It is a triumph of human nature that out of all the obstacles 
that threaten to destroy civilized life the Italians have created 
something so precious, warming, enviable and admirable that if 
Italy were to disappear from the face of the earth the hole left 
in civilization would be so great that one could imagine all our 
civilization tumbling in ruins into it.’’ (South to Sicily, page 151.) 
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FLORENTINE STOPS 


ROM THE brief account by Piero Fiorelli of Florentine local 

vulgar [fjoren'ti:no be:tfero] given in the Maitre phonétique, 

3. série, 96 (1951) 37-9, an interesting picture of the allophones 

(that is, the contextual variants) of the stops emerges upon further 
analysis.* 

The phonemes of the dialect seem to be as follows: 

Vowels: /iee aro u/ 
Stresses: 3 distinctive levels’ 
Junctures and contours: at least /+ | ||/ 
Consonants: /ptkéfs8& 
bdggvyv 
mnp 
rl & /. 
There is a residuum of problems requiring more data to res@lve : 
the status of [j] and [w], the precise role of vocalic lergeth, and a 
decision whether [8] might not be an allophone of /¢/. There are 
doubtless further acoustical features that the transcription pro- 
vided fails to disclose, particularly in the domains of pitch, con- 
tour and juncture. Let us, however, make the most of what the 
transcription furnishes.’ 

The distinctive value of long [s] e.g. [esser] ‘esser(e)’ (and 
similarly for long [r] in [n,tafar'ra:ho]) assures the occurrence 
of /C:C;/ in the cluster pattern, since the alternative would re- 
quire the recognition of an uneconomical isolated strong-s phoneme. 
We may now concentrate on the spirant and stop phones. If we 
observe the environments roLLowinGc [h ¢ 6k p t] we do not 
find any suggestive correlations to start with; but if we note what 
PRECEDES these phones, a pattern at once comes to light: [h] oec- 
eurs after what we may analyze as vowels and /+/; eg. 
[al le@i'ha:re] ‘a bisticciare’; similarly, [6] and [¢] follow 
/V/ and /+/, e.g. [la,@ramon'ta:na] ‘il vento di tramontana’, 
[ ,reen'dein] ‘pretendevano’. [k] occurs after what is best 
assigned to /r k || |/; eg. [per'ke] ‘perché’, [k'kardo] ‘caldo’, 
[ ||"karmo ‘harmdé ], [|'ki] ‘chi’, ['pju kke] ‘pid che’; [t] after 
/r tns |/; eg. [f'forte] ‘forte’, i mett i] ‘mett’ il 
[man'tello] ‘mantello’, [strin'dzea] ‘stringeva’, [ |'tutto] ‘tutto’, 
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[p] atter /p/, e.g. [ppe lla ‘¢ri:ma] ‘per la prima’, but [¢e lla 
s'tra:da] ‘per la strada’. [p], [t], or [k] follow /V/ only when 
they are in turn followed by themselves, e.g. [sik'ke] ‘sieché’, 
[ ‘tutto] ‘tutto’. Thus, we may complement [h]~[k], [6]~[t], 
and [¢]~[p] as allophones, respectively, of /k t p /. 

The phonemic statement then is: /k t p/ have the allophones 
[h 6 ¢] after /V/ when they are not followed by themselves, and 
after /+-/; [k t p] elsewhere. 

From a similar inspection of the voiced spirants and stops, the 
following distributions are recorded: [5], [8], and [3] occur after 
/V/, eg. [s'tra:da] ‘strada’, [n,tafar'ra:ho] ‘avvolto’, [rra'zo0:n] 
‘ragione’. [d] occurs after /nrd +/, e.g. [ ,@reden'deadn] ‘pre- 
tendevano’ [k'kardo] ‘caldo’, [d,da] ‘dare’, [‘dissano] ‘dissano’ 
(but also [di] ‘di’, if we are to believe the space as representing 

+/); [b] after /b/, eg. [ebbé] ‘ebbe’; [ds] after /n & +/, 
e.g. [strin'dzeA] ‘stringeva’, [d3'dzu] ‘gid’, [ ‘d3zorno] ‘giorno’. 
Here we may complement [5]~[d], [8]~[b], [3]~[ds] and re- 
gard them as allophones of /d b &/, respectively. 

On such a slender amount of data (about a dozen lines of tran- 
scription) we cannot pretend to have an exhaustive account of 
distributions. What we really need (even after these many years, 
and for practically all dialects of Italian, too) is a thorough tabu- 
lation and analysis of all phonetie distributions within each dialect, 
based on adequate natural spoken materials, and not on slow 
dictation. 

Nevertheless, so clear-cut a picture emerges that it seems we 
may profitably, IF ONLY TENTATIVELY, extrapolate: Voiceless stops 
have spirant allophones after /V/ (when they are not followed by 
themselves) and /+-/, stop allophones elsewhere ; voiced stops have 
spirant allophones (when they are not followed by themselves) 
regularly after /V/ only, stop allophones elsewhere. We must set 
aside, to await more data, the case of [di], mentioned above, and 
that of [ 'Be:fero] which is given by Fiorelli in the title of the 
transcription, likewise with a space preceding. Perhaps in this 
position there is free variation, if indeed the /+-/ is really present. 

The slight asymmetry of these voiced and voiceless patterns is 
noteworthy: it may have a great deal to do with the impression 
given to other Italian dialect speakers, who seem to regard the voice- 
less series as the markedly aberrant feature. It is also to be ob- 
served that the resultant description differs somewhat from the 
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statement made for Tuscan provincial standard by R. A. Hall, Jr., 
Descriptive Italian Grammar, Ithaca 1948, p. 8, fn. 1. In any 
event, the most remarkable feature of Florentine remains allophonice. 


Eric P. Hamp 
Unwersity of Chicago 


* Technical terms are used here in senses current in present-day lin- 
guistics; for a collection of definitions, the reader may consult my 
Glossary of American Technical Linguistic Usage (Utrecht/Antwerp: 
Spectrum, 1957). ; 

*Whether these are three phonemes (“primary”, “secondary”, and 
“minimal”) or just two (“main”, “reduced”, and no stress at all) is a 
nicety that would call for more searching consideration, and need not 
detain us here. In any event, we can agree to symbolize the lowest level 


with no mark. 
*In the illustrations, Fiorelli’s transcription is reproduced throughout, 


so far as type-faces permit. 
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position to both the fedeli and ribelli and won for them complete iso- 


lation in Dante’s cosmos. 
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BALpESAR CASTIGLIONE: The Book of the Courtier. Translated and edited 
by Charles S. Singleton. Illustrative material edited by Edgar de N. 


Mayhew. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1959. Pp. xi, 387. $1.25. 


This new English version of Il Cortegiano, based on Bruno Maier’s 
edition of 1955 which has eliminated the numerous erroneous readings 
and mistakes in transcription of the Cian edition,’ should replace all other 
English translations of this Renaissance classic. However, it will probably 
not be a substitute for Sir Thomas Hoby’s translation, which, despite its 
grave defects and many flaws, remains historically interesting for its 
pungent Elizabethan flavour and is thus entitled to a place of its own. 

Professor Singleton’s translation adheres closely to the original. His 
work does not, as does Boscan’s, claim the distinction of being an inde- 
pendent work of art; Professor Singleton’s language is more flexible and 
more refined than Hoby’s even though it may not be as forceful. It is 
not an interpretation or a rifacimento in the fashion of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury English translations nor in general as rigid, stilted and unimagina- 


tive as Opdycke’s. 


A close examination of the Opdycke and Singleton versions reveals a 
striking number of parallels. Consider the following passages: 


Opdycke 
But as you have taught us many 
fine things about pleasantries, and 
have made us bold to use them by 
the example of so many singular 
geniuses . . 80 too in practical 
jokes I think you will give us such 
daring that we shall venture to try 
some even upon you. 

p. 155 


While my lord Magnifico’s lady, 
who is not so sure of the youthful 
Courtier’s modesty, ought to grant 
him only seemly things, and to re- 
fuse the unseemly. Hence my Cour- 
tier, to whom is granted what he 
asks, is more happy than the other, 
to whom part is granted and part 
refused. 
p. 300 


So saying, my lady Duchess rose to 
her feet, and courteously dismissing 
the company, retired to her more 
private room, and everyone went 
to rest. 

p. 242 


Singleton 


But, as you have taught us many 
fine things in the matter of pleas- 
antries, and have made us bold in 
the use of them by the examples of 
so many singular wits... so too in 
the matter of practical jokes I be- 
lieve you will give us such daring 
that we shall venture to play some 
of them even on you. 
p. 180 


But the Magnifico’s lady, who is 
not so sure of the young Courtier’s 
modesty, ought to grant him only 
seemly things, and refuse him the 
unseemly: hence, my Courtier, who 
is granted what he asks, is happier 
than the other, to whom part is 
granted and part refused. 
p. 349 


So saying, the Duchess rose to her 
feet, and, courteously dismissing 
all the company, withdrew to her 
more private room; and everyone 
retired to sleep. 

p. 282 


It should be noted that “nella stanza sua pit secreta” which is the 
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Italian for the phrases underlined above, Maier defines simply as “nella 
su camera da letto” (p. 443). Consider further the word order, vocabu- 
lary, and the turn of expression in the following: 


Opdycke 
Such lovers as these, therefore, love 
most unhappily: for either they 
never attain their desires (which is 
great unhappiness), or if they do 
attain thereto, they find they have 
attained their woe, and finish their 
miseries with other miseries still 
greater; because even in the begin- 
ning and midst of their love naught 
else is ever felt but anguish, tor- 
ments, sorrows, sufferings, toils. So 
that to be pale, melancholy, in con- 
tinual tears and sighs, to be sad, to 
be ever silent or lamenting, to long 
for death; in short, to be most un- 
happy, are the conditions that are 
said to befit lovers. 
p. 290 


Singleton 


Such lovers therefore love most un- 
happily; for either they never at- 
tain their desires, which is great 
unhappiness, or if they do attain 
them, they find that they have at- 
tained their woe, and their miseries 
become even greater miseries, be- 
cause, both in the beginning and 
in the midst of this love of theirs, 
they never feel anything save an- 
guish, torments, sorrows, suffer- 
ings, toils: so that to be pale, 
dejected, to be in continual tears 
and sighs, to be always silent or 
lamenting, to long for death, in 
short, to be most unhappy, such are 
the conditions that are said to befit 
lovers. 
p. 338 


The Singleton version has omitted to translate “il star mesto” after 
the word “sighs”. The similarity between the two versions is limited to 


short passages and phrases: 


Opdycke 
Hence it nearly always happens 
that young men are wrapped in this 
love which is sensual .. . 
p. 291 


. .. true love of beauty ... always 
works for good in the mind of those 
who restrain the perversity of sense 
with the bridle of reason; which 
the old can do much more easily 
than the young. 

p. 291 


Singleton 
Thus, it nearly always happens 
that young men are wrapped up in 
this love which is sensual... 
p. 339 


. .. true love of beauty .. . always 
working a good effect in the minds 
of those who check the perversity 
of sense with the bridle of reason; 
which the old can do far more eas- 
ily than the young. 

p. 339 


“Nequicia del senso” which is translated above as the “perversity of 
sense” is defined by Maier in a footnote as “gli errori e le intemperanze 
del senso” which might be rendered as the “excesses of the senses.” 


For “rispondi, ché gli Signori demandano del parer tuo,” both ver- 


sions say “Make answer as the Signors are asking for your opinion” 
(0.149;S. 174). “Signori” is equated with “Priori” by Maier. But, setting 
aside the many other similarities that could be produced, another aspect 
of the Singleton translation should be noted. In general it avoids the 
stilted word or phrase but a few have remained. “Gentlemen” or “noble- 
men” in my opinion, is a better translation for “cavalieri” which has a 
specifically Seventeenth Century association, here rendered as “cavaliers” 
(p. 25) though often in other places as “gentlemen” (p. 17). “Rehearse 
some discussions” (p. 12) for “recitaremo alcuni ragionamenti” seems 
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unnecessarily antiquated as do “as it were” for “quasi”, “it were better 
for them to die” (p. 232), “she whom I served” (p. 192), “jocund gaiety” 
(76), “antique Tuscan words” (p. 47); “disgust” (p. 209) seems to me 
to be too strong for “fastidio”; “imagine” not as good as “fashion”, his 
usual translation for “formar”; “reasoning” (p. 288) not as good as 
“discussion” for “ragionamenti”; “behaviour” (p. 286) for “costume” 
which in the context seems to mean “attribute”. 

However, the Singleton version is sometimes forceful in the use of 
colloquial English as may be seen in the following examples: “differs from 
me on this” (p. 52); “to call a halt” (p. 61); “nowadays” (p. 77); 
“plastered with it” (p. 65) in referring to a woman’s make-up; “now 
boys are hardly dry behind the ears” (p. 94); “it is a good one, and 
goes so” (p. 155); “he began right off to tell her” (p. 100); “the poor sou! 
was on pins and needles” (p. 100); and “it strikes me” (p. 225). 

In his version of JI Cortegiano, Bosc4n reduces the 468 forms in -issimo 
to 84,7 a principle which the Singleton translation with a few exceptions, 
follows. Thus, “con grandissima spesa” is commendably reduced to “at 
great expense” (p. 14), “pochissime genti” to “small forces” (p. 13), 
“perdita grandissima” to “great loss” (p. 285). However a few absolute 
superlatives have remained: “very excellent” (p. 14), “most excellent” 
(p. 77), “very false” (p. 193) and “most good” (p. 339). 

The gravest problem facing the translator was to achieve uniformity 
of language and style consistent with the original and to reconcile his 
modern use of English idiom with the more formal parts of I! Cortegiano 
requiring more lofty expression. Though only partially resolved, Professor 
Singleton deserves commendation for making available to the English 
reader a work of lasting value which has hitherto been almost inaccessible. 

Thirty-two illustrations selected by Edgar de N. Mayhew serve as 
eloquent historical commentary. They include portraits of some of the 
principal participants in the discussions in il Cortegiano: reproductions 
of Urbino today; photographs of the exterior and interior of the Ducal 
palace; illustrations of the room where the meetings took place and of the 
games and fashions of the times. Eminently useful in contributing to a 
better understanding of Castiglione’s work, they do honour to the dis 
criminating good taste and judgment of the editors. 

A longer introduction, was, in my opinion, not only necessary but 
indispensable in presenting an English translation of a work as histor- 
ically important as I] Cortegiano; but it is perhaps better not to comment 
further on this respect of the book in view of the vagaries and exigencies 


of publishers. 
Jutivus A. MoLinaro 


University of Toronto 


171 Cortegiano, ed. Bruno Maier (Torino: Unione tipografico-editrice 
torinese, 1955); ef. too “Sul testo del’Cortegiano; Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, CXXX (1953), 226- 248. The Book of the Courtier, 
trans. and ed. by Leonard Eckstein Opdycke (New York: Scribner, 1903). 
Republished in New York by H. Liveright in 1929. 

? Margherita Morreale, “El superlativo en ‘issimo’ y la versién castellana 
del ‘Cortegiano’ Revista de Filologia Espafiola, XXXIX (1955), 45-60. 
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Utricu Leo: Ritterepos—Gottesepos. Torquato Tassos Weg als Dichter. 
Béhlau-Verlag, Kéln, 1958. Pp. 65. 


The second in a projected series of Studi Italiani, under the editorship 
of F. Schalk and M. Marianelli, is an expanded version of a lecture given 
by Professor Leo at the University of Toronto. On a basis provided by 
his Torquato Tasso (Bern, 1951), Professor Leo examines the four long 
poems “in their organic development”: Rinaldo (weltliches Ritterepos), 
Gerusalemme Liberata and Gerusalemme Conquistata (geistliches Rit- 
terepos in zwei Stufen), and JI Mondo Creato (gottbezogenes Lehrgedicht). 
He also develops further his earlier portrait of Tasso’s personal devel- 
opment. 

The metaphor behind the title does not lie idle. Tasso’s Weg als 
Dichter is a kind of pilgrimage, and we are told in the preface that it 
leads to the goal of religious self-expression. In order to arrive at that 
goal, Tasso had not merely to revise but to abandon his efforts at chival- 
ric epic. 11 Mondo Creato becomes, in this view, the climax of Tasso’s 
poetic career. “Fiir unsere Betrachtung bedeutet der Mondo Creato Tassos 
endgiiltigen Schritt heraus aus dem Kreise des ‘Ritterepos’” (p. 51). 
“Er war aus dem Kreise des Kreuzzugsepos herausgetreten und hdéher 
gestiegen in einen neuen Kreis” (p. 65). By implication, at least, // 
Mondo Creato is called Tasso’s masterpiece. “Tasso selber hat seine 
Liberata nicht fiir sein Meisterwerk gehalten” (p. 65). 

Thus Professor Leo joins very forcibly the current movement toward 
re-evaluation of Tasso’s late poetry. Although appreciative of Petrocchi’s 
recent edition of Jl Mondo Creato, he is inclined to minimize the results 
of investigating sources and tracing the history of ideas—pp. 50 (n.62), 
53 (n.65), 55-56. The value of the poem does not lie in its “documenting” 
of sixteenth-century ideas, nor in novelty of thought (nor of course in 
any excellency of plot or character, since these do not exist in the poem). 
I judge that Professor Leo would say that the value of the poem is its 
success as “ein ‘autobiographisches’ Gedicht” (ftn. 62). It is “das gleich- 
zeitig persénlichste und iiberpersénlichste Gedicht Tassos” (p. 56), but 
emphasis lies on the persénlichste. “Erst im Mondo Creato wird Tassos 
persénlichste Erfahrung und ttberzeugung vom Leben unmittelbar hérbar” 
(ftn. 69). “Gott gab seinem Sanger noch die Kraft, ihn selber zu singen 
und damit sich selbst dichterisch zum ersten Male ohne Riickhalt auszu- 
sprechen” (p. 65). By changing genres—by rejecting the idea of a 
Tancred-Odyssey (pp. 41, 51)—-Tasso was able to express directly his 
Menschenpessimismus. “Den Unterschied zwischen dem Ritterepos und 
dem Gottesepos in dieser Beziehung [i.e.. Menschenpessimismus] sehe 
ich in der Art, wie dieser Pessimismus sich mehr oder weniger unmittelbar 
ausdriicken darf” (p. 62). If a reader asks for more demonstration that 
a personal success for the poet is thereby a successful poem, there is 
some justice in answering that such a problem is too large for one section 
of a fairly brief monograph. 

Another matter is absolutely central, however. Just what is the or 
ganic development of Tasso’s work? Professor Leo writes of successive 
steps in Tasso’s progress, but he seems quite clearly to conceive of the 
final phase as a direct turnabout, a new beginning. Gottesepos is in- 
spired by a revulsion against Ritterepos. “Vielmehr war es nicht nur der 
Drang zum Gottesepos; es war auch ein (wahrscheinlich nur halb be- 
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wuester) tUberdruss gegen das ‘poema eroico’, der ihn bei dem grossen 
Schritte unterstiitzte” (p. 5l1—my italics). It is rather refreshing to 
encounter an “organic development” that does not necessarily assume a 
gradual and steady evolution in one direction. But it is less refreshing 
when Professor Leo, contending that chivalric romance was uncongenial 
to Tasso’s religious self-expression, comes to suggest that the Gerusa- 
lemme poems are scarcely religious at all. One feels that enthusiasm for 
11 Mondo Creato (abetted perhaps by the style of the lecture-platform) 
elicits some overstatement and mispleced emphasis about the earlier 
poems. 

This problem shows most clearly in the chapter on Godfrey, whom 
Leo considers a neglected figure in most commentaries on the Liberata. 
We are told that only the character of Godfrey gives us the right to call 
the Liberata a religious poem (p. 40). Again, “Goffredos Person und 
nicht die Erzihlung von der Eroberung Jerusalems geben der Liberata 
die Wiirde eines religiésen Gedichts” (p. 57). Only for Godfrey is the 
Crusade a Gottesdienst (p. 31). The rest of the Christians are sinners, 
or even worse—“rasenden Wiiteriche, die sich Christen nennen” (p. 39). 
This seems too pat, too exclusive. One thinks of Raimondo, of Ugone, 
of Odoardo and Gildippe. And of Rinaldo. Do sin, repentance, and abso- 
lution have no part in a sixteenth-century religious poem? That would 
be a surprisingly strict limitation of “die Wiirde eines religiésen Ge- 
dichts”. Also, Leo’s remarks on Godfrey make him more isolated than 
one might suppose Tasso would wish. “Im Grunde ist Goffredo allein, 
wie jeder Idealist” (p. 38; cf. p. 40). But is not Godfrey meant to exem- 
plify the “inner” heroism of restraint, of obedience—even a heroism of 
prudence? Godfrey is the head, Rinaldo the hand (G. L. 14.13), and 
Tasso’s post facto allegory of his poem supports the commonplace elab- 
orately. Indeed, Tasso says: “Minor artificio dunque si sarebbe dimostro, 
e minor riguardo avuto a quella utilita, la quale il poeta, come sottoposto 
al politico, deve aver per fine, quando si fosse finto che da Goffredo solo 
fosse stato operato tuttocid, che era necessario per la espugnazion di 
Gerusalemme” (Gerusalemme Liberata, Firenze 1818, I.xlv). Leo’s empha- 
sis on Godfrey's lonely separateness seems to discount Tasso’s remarks here. 

Professor Leo’s championing of a neglected poem and a neglected 
character, in the context of a re-survey of Tasso’s whole career, is a 
welcome addendum to his earlier book. If it is also the forerunner of 
a further book on Tasso, we shall probably see there a more extended 
demonstration of the poetic qualities of I1 Mondo Creato, perhaps with 
correspondingly less emphasis on strong contrast with the Gerusalemme 
poems. 

Ratpo Nasu 
Wayne State University 


Ferruccio ULivi: Settecento neoclassico, Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1957. Pp. 330. 


Professor Ulivi, who in the past has devoted his attention to the prob- 
lem of “gusto” and the arts,’ attempts in this book to analyze the culture 
of the Italian Settecento, observing both Neoclassicism and the phenomena 
that foreshadow the Romantic period. Of the two facets, the author is 
mainly interested in the neoclassical one (hence the title), his aim being 
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“not to write the history of poetics formally opposing each other, but 
to attempt to reconstruct linguistic and stylistic trends that often are 
found in the same author” (p. 11). Searching for this dualism the author 
investigates Ettorri and Ceva and calls them “all but mediocre eclectics” 
(p. 17), which is certainly true. 

The influence of Bouhours’ Maniére de bien penser dans les ouvrages 
de Vesprit on Ettori’s Buon gusto ne’ componimenti rettorici is briefly 
mentioned. Unfortunately, Marchese Giuseppe Orsi, who more than any- 
body else represents the theoretical approach of Arcadia, is only barely 
touched upon (p. 18, footnote 9). One wishes that more space could have 
been devoted to him not only because of the importance of the quarrel 
between Bouhours and Orsi, but because the emphasis put on Classicism 
is evident in the so-called theory of “autenticazione”, expressed as fol- 
lows by Marchese Orsi: 

Mentre non ha finto il poeta toscano se non cosa di molto simile 

a quanto finse Virgilio, anzi quasi lo stesso che finsero Ovidio e 

Lucrezio, ne segue che il suo favoleggiare venga da cosi classici 

poeti autenticato’ 

Professor Ulivi states (p. 26) that in Italy the reevaluation of the 
Classics in the XVIIIth century does not assume integral and schematic 
forms as it did in France, due to a greater flexibility of the national 
(Italian) character and a better and more inborne feeling of classical 
antiquity. This is a very noble attempt to redeem a poor (artistieally 
speaking) phase of Italian literature, but hardly an acceptable one. Pro- 
fessor Ulivi seems to forget that the search for what is living in the 
Italian Settecento cannot be focused upon those who, like Orsi and even 
Gravina, looked at the Classics for guidance, but should be centered upon 
those who, like Conti, Montani and Vico, searched for the new and 
realized that in the “querelle” they had to be among the moderns. On 
this subject Henry Peyre’s words are still very true:’ 


Pour un Italien ou un Espagnol, par exemple, aborder l'étude 
du classicisme de Racine et de Boileau, c’est considerer un mouve- 
ment littéraire qui n’a rien d’analogue en son pays, ou—qui pis est— 
dont la seule contre-partie serait dans ces pales et exsangues imi- 
tations tentées par le pseudoclassicisme. 

Professor Ulivi further examines Gravina’s Ragion Poetica, Discorso 
sull’Endimione del Guidi and the letter to Maffei on the Divisione d’Ar- 
cadia and concludes (p. 68) that Gravina, moving from Guidi’s inspira- 
tion, was going to reach a higher literary plateau through the conscious 
effort of a project of a poetic. The Ragion Poetica is one of the first 
Italian books of a theoretical-programmatic character. 

On the subject of Conti the author raises the question whether we 
should look for a Preromanticism of the Classics or a Classicism of the 
Preromantics, but fails to give us any answer. Most of the answers to 
this problem are, nevertheless, to be found in a lucid volume of recent 
date, the late Domenico Petrini’s Dal Barocco al Decadentismo.* 

Ulivi’s chapter “Monti e il classicismo romano” contains excellent 
pages, especially the analysis of the “Mascheroniana” and the “Feroniade” 
(p. 138 and p. 144). Excellent also is the study on “Dialettica e unita 
della poesia settecentesca,” with the conclusion that Neoclassicism and 
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Preromanticism appear to us as collateral but convergent elements, each 
one helping to enhance the Settecento‘s intellectualism, without breaking 
its unity (p. 165). 

The articles gathered in the present volume had previously appeared 
in Humanitas, Lettere Italiane, Letteratura, Paragone and Idea. They 
have been reissued in the present volume with additions and corrections 
and added bibliography, but the whole lacks a certain unity. One would 
prefer to find most of the pages on Conti that are in the chapter “Musa 
neoclassica” (p. 191) added to the one “I! classicismo del Conti” of which 
we have already given a brief account. 

It is in the chapter entitled “La teoria artistica e la formazione del 
gusto neoclassico” that Professor Ulivi shows his thorough knowledge of 
this very complicated period of Italian literature. Here he carefully 
analyzes Winkelmann’s theories and discusses the influence of Mengs, 
D’Azara and Reynolds, showing how they lead to the formation of the 
theory of “il Bello” (p. 307). 

The bibliography is abundant and up to date, buried, however, in foot- 
notes. We would prefer that, when citing passages, the author would 
indicate the page and at times the edition used. For instance, in dis- 
cussing Gravina (pp. 44-69), Professor Ulivi quotes from Ragion Poetica 
and from Discorso sopra 'Endimione without citing pages and even with- 
out mentioning the edition he has perused whether it be the Rome, the 
Naples, or the 1731 Venice edition which contains the Ragion Poetica, 
Della Tragedia and both the Discorso sopra 'Endimione del Guidi and 
the letter to Marchese Maffei on the Divisione d’Arcadia. 

Disregarding these small flaws, this book by Professor Ulivi is an 
important contribution to a chapter of Italian letters that more than any 
other needs clarification. If the author does not seem to succeed in giving 
us a satisfactory answer to the problem of Classicism in Arcadia and 
among the preromantic theoretical writers, he shows a great deal of 
acumen in the chapters on Monti, Foscolo, and in the continuous refer- 
ences to the plastic arts. 

The book should be read by all who are interesved in the history of 
the formation of the esthetic ideas leading up to the concept of “gusto 


neoclassico.” 
Ropert C. Mewzi 


University of Pennsylvania 


* F. Ulivi, Galleria di scrittori d’arte, Firenze, 1953. 

? Orsi G. G., Considerazioni del Marchese Gian Giuseppe Orsi bolognese 
sopra la “Maniera di bien pensare” etc., Modena, 1735, 338. 

*H. Peyre, Qu’est-ce que le classicisme? Paris, 1942, 145-46. 

*D. Petrini, Dal Barocco al Decadentismo, Firenze, 1957, 47-61. 


CARMELO MusumMaArRRA: Vigilia della narrativa verghiana, Catania, Uni- 
versita di Catania, 1958, Pp. 141. 


The illuminating sub-title of this interesting and valuable work is 
Cultura e letteratura a Catania nella prima metd dell’Ottocento. Hence 
the aim of the book becomes clear: to present a picture of intellectual 
activity in Catania during the first half of the 19th century. Beyond 
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this, the author wishes to relate that activity to the artistic formation 
of Catania’s great writer, Giovanni Verga. This goal has been easily 
reached, and in the process the reader is treated to a surprising abundance 
of interesting details and is made aware of fertile sources of informa- 
tion valuable in pursuing further investigations into the cultural history 
of Catania and of Sicily itself. 

In the five chapters of this study Musumarra discusses: 

1. The renewed interest in intellectual, literary and scientific matters 
in Catania in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. Such activity in- 
cludes establishment of academies and journals, university pursuits, liberal 
inclinations in intellectual circles. 

2. The penetration of romantic ideas into Sicily and Catania with a 
discussion of various publications of romantic nature appearing in jour- 
nals of the city. 

3. The diffusion of political and sociological ideas during the first hal? 
of the 19th century. Of significance is the account of agitation toward a 
broader and more liberal education. 

4. Literary activity in Catania from 1815 to 1860 with analyses of ro 
manze in verse as well as novels, criticisms of novelists and poets, un- 
doubtedly of no great literary importance but at the same time men who 
exerted a certain influence upon the young man who was to concern 
himself with the fisher-folk of Aci Trezza and the peasants of the piana 
di Catania. This fourth chapter is one of the few available sources of 
information concerning Domenico Castorina and Antonio Abate, who 
were to influence the young Verga, one by personal precept and both 
by their works. 

5. The relationship between these works just mentioned and the very 
first works of Verga as well as between the early works of Verga and his 
more mature works. Indeed in this chapter are to be found probably 
for the first time detailed summaries and analyses of the first—and un- 
published—novel by the 16-year-old Verga, Amore e patria, available only 
in manuscript, of the rare and bulky J carbonari della montagna and of 
the equally little known short novel, Sulle lagune, never published except 
in installments of the Nuova Europa of Florence. - 

Important for Musumarra were the studies of flora and fauna in the 
coastal regions near Catania, carried on in the early 19th century, since 
such investigations led to examination of the conditions of life, customs 
and manners of the people living in that area. It is no wonder, then, 
that by 1874 a Giovanni Verga should be primed to study the lot of his 
Sicilians and make them protagonists of his novels and short stories, with 
little help or influence from outside Italy. This, however, came after an 
exposure to the sugary, violent and fanciful fictional accounts written by 
men of Catania in the years immediately preceding the birth of the 
novelist and in those of his boyhood. Musumarra insists upon the link 
between Verga and these novelists, asserting with certainty that Verga 
was acquainted with their works, having some of them in his persona! 
library. His attention was unquestionably attracted to them by his 
teacher, Abate, whose enthusiasm for them was at least partially trans 
mitted to the student. These local influences then acted upon Verga and. 
for Musumarra, are of even greater significance than any influence from 
beyond the Alps. Musumarra has built an interesting case, supported by 
facts that certainly bear out his conclusions. 
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Musumarra’s book is a welcome and informative contribution to the 
increasing bibliography on Verga in the light which it casts upon the 
local influences bearing upon the intellectual formation of the great 
novelist. In addition it indicates a number of primary sources for further 
studies of the cultural scene of this seat of Sicilian culture. 

ANTHONY J. De Vitro 
Boston University 


Stam, C. Caratzas: L’origine des dialectes néo-grecs de l' Italie méridionale. 
Paris, “Les Belles Lettres,” 1958. Pp. 235 e 3 carte. (Collection de 
l'Institut d’Etudes byzantines et néo-helléniques, fasc. 18). 


E noto che nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia esistono ancora aree grecofone. 
Malgrado il loro assottigliamento sempre crescente, attualmente circa 
30.000 abitanti della Calabria e delle Puglie continuano a parlare una 
forma dialettale di greco. Abitano essi in quattro villaggi del massiccio 
dell’Aspromonte (Bova, Condofuri, Roccaforte e Rochudi) e in nove della 
penisola salentina (Calimera, Castrignano, Corigliano, Martano, Mar- 
tignano, Melpignano, Soleto, Sternatia, Zollino) e, benché vi siano varia- 
zioni (il greco della Calabria @ pid! arcaico di quello della Terra d’Otranto), 
le analogie sono tante e tali da attestare una stretta parentela linguistica 
e una comune origine. 

A queste isole grecofone, notate fin dalla meta del Settecento dal- 
l’archeologo napoletano Mazzocchi ma scoperte linguisticamente dal Witte 
negli inizi del secolo scorso, hanno rivolto la loro attenzione studiosi 
quali G. Morosi, A. Pellegrini, G. Rohifs, H. Pernot, G. Bonfante e G. 
Alessio. L’operosita di questi insigni filologi e di altri ha contribuito ad 
una migliore e pili profonda conoscenza del dialetto delle regioni greco- 
fone. Sfortunatamente, su cid che verte sull’origine delle colonie vi @ 
disaccordo: da una parte si sostiene che esse siano di origine bizantina 
e che, quindi, risalgano al Medioevo; dall’altra, che esse rimontino al 
greco della Magna Grecia, del quale sarebbero gli ultimi relitti. Alla 
seconda tesi, di cui @ stato campione il Rohlfs, si oppongono i linguisti 
italiani, e recentemente O. Parlangéli ha cercato di provare sistematica- 
mente la tesi bizantina. 

Il Caratzas, in questa sua opera, riprende la dibattuta questione del- 
l’origine di queste isole grecofone. Dopo una breve esposizione delle tesi 
contrastanti (cap. I, pp. 17-25) e una discussione di carattere metodolo- 
gico sull’indagine degli altri e sulla propria (cap. II, pp. 26-39), I’A. 
passa a riesaminare le testimonianze storiche su cui i fautori dell’origine 
bizantina (e in particolare il Parlangéli, definito “mon ami et mon adver- 
saire”) si erano appoggiati. Il C. ammette che nel Medioevo abbiano 
avuto luogo emigrazioni di funzionari, soldati e schiavi dalla Grecia in 
Italia, non solamente dove ancor si parla il greco, ma anche in molte 
altre regioni dominate da Bisanzio. A suo avviso, perd, i documenti 
storici esistenti mostrano che le correnti migratorie, di dubbia omoge- 
neita grecofona, non erano talmente fitte da poter imporre sugli abitanti 
di un territorio alloglotto la propria lingua. Conclude, quindi, che, in 
mancanza di altre testimonianze e prove di emigrazioni pil massicce, non 
ci resta che “l’étude de la langue des populations actuellement grécophones 
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pour nous donner la solution du probléme de leur origine” (cap. III, pp. 
40-77). 

Questo egli fa nel capitolo quarto, il pit’ lungo e il pia’ importante 
del volume (pp. 78-227). Benché partigiano della tesi rohlfsiana, non 
esita ad ammettere che il Rohlfs (“n’étant pas néo-helléniste, ni méme 
helléniste”) abbia errato riguardo al numero (esagerato) e alla natura 
(dorismi) delle voci arcaiche ch’egli credette di riscontrare. Anzi, 
scegliendo diciotto arcaismi segnalati dal Rohlfs, il C. li sottomette ad 
un esame rigoroso basato sulla sua conoscenza della dialettologia neo- 
ellenica e dimostra che quasi tutti sono esenti di sicure caratteristiche 
arcaiche e autoctone. Tuttavia, queste constatazioni né invalidano né 
affievoliscono la tesi prebizantina, afferma il linguista greco. Infatti, 
con gli stessi criteri di dialettologia neo-ellenica con cui ha negato i 
presunti arcaismi rohlfsiani, il C. passa all’esame di un aspetto fonetico 
del greco di Calabria e d’Otranis. quello delle consonanti geminate. Nella 
pronuncia delle isole grecofone delja Calabria e delle Puglie esistono 
ancora le consonanti geminate. Eppure, osserva |’A., la koiné tendeva 
a semplificare sin dal III secolo a. C. la pronuncia delle consonanti rad- 
doppiate e tale semplificazione si era completata in tutte le terre di 
lingua greca verso il IX secolo d. C., fuorché in alcune regioni marginali. 
Come spiegare allora questo arcaismo fonetico del greco calabrese e sa- 
ientino? Sarebbe esso dovuto all’influsso dell’italiano sul greco o ai 
supposti coloni bizantini? No, afferma il C. Questo arcaismo fonetico 
é prebizantino e l’epigrafia ne conferma la persistenza nell’Italia meri- 
dionale mentre scompariva altrove. Non @ nemmeno una importazione 
dei coloni bizantini provenienti dalle regioni periferiche dove esisteva, 
perché essi erano pochi e non potevano imporre alla messa degli altri 
un loro e proprio arcaismo. Deve, quindi, conclude 1’A., considerarsi 
prebizantino e autoctono, come quello delle regioni marginali della Grecia 
(Kymi, Chio, Icaria, Rodi, Simi, Cipro, ecc.), e ci attesta cosi l’ininterrotta 
grecita delle colonie grecofone dal tempo della Magna Grecia ad oggi. 

I due seguenti capitoli trattano degli apporti posteriori e delle ragioni 
deila longevita del greco calabrese e salentino. L’A. ammette qualche 
influsso dovuto ai coloni bizantini e post-bizantini, ma lo considera limi- 
tato e incapace di alterare considerevolmente il carattere del sostrato 
antico (cap. V, pp. 228-238). Rigetta giustamente ogni nozione nazio- 
nalistico-sentimentale di superiorita o di dinamismo linguistico (“Le grec 
donc, comme tant d’autres langues, au cour de son histoire a vaincu et 
a été vaincu. En Italie du Sud, il a pu résister aussi bien au latin qu’a 
Vitalien; il continue de vivre aujourd’hui avec des traits archaiques, 
marque de son origine ancienne. Le fait ne constitue pas un miracle, ni 
n’est di A une vertu mysterieuse de cette langue en soi;” p. 244), attri- 
buendone la longevita alle condizioni in cui le popolazioni delle isole 
grecofone si erano trovate fino a pochi anni fa (cap. VI, pp. 239-251). 

Chiude il volume una conclusione concisa e limpida accompagnata da 
tre appendici e da due indici lessicali. 

La chiarezza della presentazione (peccato, perd, che i numerosi e 
ripetuti errori nelle citazioni dalle opere italiane, pp. 30, 31, 33, 37, 41, 
68, 97, 121, 203, 234, 246 e altrove, dimostrino la poca familiarita dell’A. 
con la lingua italiana), la sicurezza dei criteri metodologici, e il tono 
umilmente persuasivo anziché polemico rendono piacevole, oltreché pro- 
ficua, la lettura del volume. Anche se non investe di luce tutta nuova 
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l'argomento e non spiana completamente l’aspro problema delle origini 
delle regioni grecofone del Mezzogiorno d'Italia, il contributo dell’A. é@ 
notevole perché segna l'inizio, speriamo, di altri suoi studi di maggior 
approfondimento e documentazione. E con l’'autore crediamo anche noi 
che l’unica maniera per risolvere la questione @ la cooperazione degli 
eruditi italiani con quelli greci: questi perché sono “plus familiarisés avec 
les questions de langue post-classique et de la dialectologie néo-hellénique, 
choses indispensables a l'étude comparative du grec de I'Italie”’; quelli 
perché “habitent le pays . . . connaissent les individus et leurs habitudes 

. ont & chaque moment la possibilité de vérifier leur matériel ou de 
découvrir de nouveaux faits, soit directement de la bouche du peuple, soit 
dans des archives provinciales”. 

EMMANUEL HaAtT7/ANTONIS 

University of Oregon 


Omacriu Lot Ioreu Iorpan: cu prilejul implinirii a 70 de ani. Bucuresti, 
Editura academiei republicii populare romine, 1958. 946 (large folio) 
pages. Lei, 55,60. 


The quality and quantity of his research coupled with the enormous 
range of his interests has long made professor Iorgu lIordan a familiar 
and respected figure everywhere in the scholarly world. Yet when we 
are presenfed for the first time in th opening pages of this volume with 
a complete catalogue of the titles of his labors in linguistics and philology 
extending from 1911 to 1958 (c 350), we cannot help but be surprised 
by such concrete revelation of his manifold activities and the respect we 


have previously had for him becomes intensified. 

For his seventieth birthday colleagues all over Europe and the Amer- 
icas have flocked to honor him with special studies prepared for the 
Omagiu, of which there are one hundred and twenty-seven. The majority 
of them bear upon Rumanian linguistic problems, but there are many 
that also concern other areas—Balkan languages 14, Baltic 1, Czech 1, 
English 1, French 14, German 1, Italian 10, Latin 3, Portuguese-Brazilian 1, 
Russian 5 and Spanish 5. Some twelve deal with general topics. Also, 
and by exception, there is a handful dealing with literary subject-matter. 
The enumeration of them alone would more than fill the space usually 
allotted to an average review, while even a partial analysis, calling for 
the collaborative efforts of several experts, would require a small vol- 
ume. However, for those interested in Italian the following studies should 
be mentioned: G. Alessio, “Miscellanea di etimologie romanze (all Italian 
save one); M. Brahmer, “Firenze secentesca e le lingue dell’Europa 
Orientale;” S. Cucureanu, “Constructii ipotetice in dialectele italiene 
meridionale;” M. Deanovié, “Tre testi istromeni;” R. Del Conte, “Limiti 
e caratteri dell’influenza italiana nella Tiganiada di I. Budai Deleanu,” 
(esp. Tasso’s); N. Facon, “Chestinunea limbii in revista J] Conciliatore;” 
G. Herezeg, “Valore stilistico del presente storico italiano;” G. B. Pel- 
legrini, “Arum, zmuticare, lad. dolom. smudié, ven. sett. smodegar;” G. 
Rohlfs, “La perdita dell’infinito nelle lingue balcaniche e nell’Italia me- 
ridionale,” (including dialects of Aradeo and Mesagne in Terra d’Otranto 
and Sinopoli and Nicotera in Calabria); M. Ruffini, “Un’anomina versione 
italiana del secolo XIV* della ‘formula vitae honestae’ di Martino da 
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Bracara.” Among these the essays by Facon, Herczeg and Rohlfs will 
undoubtedly appeal most to the general reader. Contributors in other 
fields include such outstanding names as E. Alarcos Llorach, Marcel 
Cohen, Giacomo Devoto, Wilhelm Giese, Henry and Renée Kahane, Karl 
Michaélson, Vittore Pisani, Leo Spitzer and Walther von Wartburg. 
Though in many instances the problems treated are extremely local in 
character or otherwise narrowly circumscribed, they are flanked by nu- 
merous others of a more penetrating and broader scope. There is no 
question but that the vast and extraordinarily rich collection of linguistic 
and allied materials assembled here has something tangible to offer to 
almost every language specialist no matter what his peculiar sphere of 
interest may be. 
JoserH G. FuciLia 


Erenest Hatoun WiLkins: Petrarch’s Eight Years in Milan. Cambridge: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1958. Pp. xx, 266. $8.00 ($6.40 to 
members of the Academy). 


In contrast with the interpretive character of many writings about 
Petrarch, Ernest Hatch Wilkins’ present work, which he calls “an inti- 
mate biography of Petrarch for the long period of his residence in Milan,” 
is notably objective, factual and critical. In deceptively simple fashion, 
the book brings together from many different sources all possible infor- 
mation about the years between 1353 and 1361. Since Dr. Wilkins has 
also written an article, “Petrarch in Provence, 1351-1353,” his book com- 
pletes a survey of materials relating to a full decade of tue poet’s life. 

Biographers have frequently told the story of Petrarch’s settlement 
ip Milan; the complaints of his friends against his acceptance of the 
patronage of the Visconti ruler; his journeys as Visconti emissary to 
Venice, Prague, and Paris; his troubles with his illegitimate son Gio- 
vanni; his work on the De remediis; his acquisition of a Homer manu- 
script; the injury to his leg from repeatedly bumping a heavy volume of 
Cicero’s letters; Boccaccio’s visit to Milan, etc. Dr. Wilkins has, however, 
greatly extended and enlarged our knowledge of these years by identifying 
and summarizing numerous references to them in Petrarch’s poems and 
letters. He describes the course of Petrarch’s daily life, his correspond- 
ence, his work upon his books, his intercessions with the powerful in 
behalf of his friends, his relations with family and servants, his travels 
and vacations, his health, etc. The book offers many interesting items 
of information. Petrarch twice planted laurel trees near Sant’Ambrogio; 
once, almost on the thirtieth anniversary of his first glimpse of Laura. 
Milan had a city clock which struck the hours. Petrarch in Milan wrote 
to Florence and received a reply in fourteen days; at other times replies 
came in thirty or forty days. When Archbishop Giovanni Visconti died, 
Petrarch’s commemoration address was interrupted by an astrologer 
who claimed that the moment had arrived which was propitious for 
transferring power to the heirs. But later, the time this astrologer picked 
for an assault against Pavia was marked by the beginning of a rainstorm 
that made the attack impossible. 

The organization of the book is chronological; each chapter covers a 
period of from three to six months. Although Novati, Cochin, Foresti, 
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and others have touched upon some aspects of these years, Dr. Wilkins 
is the first to present a full and precise account of them. His book calls 
to mind Arnaldo Foresti’s careful chronological studies of certain epi- 
sodes of Petrarch’s life. In some ways, it completes these studies since 
it deals with a later period and covers all Petrarch’s activities during 
this period. Dr. Wilkins has, however, aimed primarily at a synthesis 
of information, conscientiously limiting himself to explaining and cor- 
relating what the sources say. In connection with Petrarch’s banishment 
of his son to Avignon in 1357 and the reconciliation in 1359, the simple 
details, free from speculation, tell a tragic story. Similarly impressive 
is the record of Petrarch’s visits and especially of his correspondence 
with the German emperor, culminating in the wonderful plea of 1361 to 
put respect for virtus ahead of attachment to patria. Yet the author does 
not generalize about Petrarch’s ideals and attitudes. Although he de- 
clares that his book deals with Petrarch’s inner, as well as outer, experi- 
ences, he accepts as evidence of Petrarch’s inner life only what Petrarch 
himself has said about his thoughts and feelings. The book is a compre- 
hensive chronology and a rich digest of a large section of Petrarch’s let- 
ters and poems. It reveals how much can be learned from a synthesis 
of facts, and it constitutes an important step toward a detailed, factual 
biography. 

Dr. Wilkins’ work is a challenge to older ideas that Petrarch’s biog- 
raphy can in part, at least, be discovered in his poetry and that his life 
was largely an inner one centered upon two consuming loves, Laura and 
fame. In contrast with such romantic views, the new book concentrates 
upon objective information about the poet's life. As a result it supplies 
Petrarch with a definite social and intellectual environment, and it en- 
courages the view that he was more a man of his own day than has 
usually been thought. The book indicates how extensively Petrarch was 
in touch with current affairs and how great was the interest of his con- 
temporaries in his studies. It suggests that some of the events which 
have been considered symbolic of Petrarch’s motives and character were, 
in reality, incidental products of the environment in which he lived. For 
example, Petrarch’s acceptance of the “shameful patronage of the Visconti” 
was once called “the least excusable error” of his life, because it was sup 
posed to have been inconsistent with his ideals of individual and po- 
litical freedom. Dr. Wilkins stresses evidence, however, that Petrarch 
was not surprised into an error of judgment, but had probably hoped for 
the archbishop’s offer, and that he welcomed it, as he himself says, pre- 
cisely because there were no strings attached to it; it promised support 
for the freedom and solitude so necessary to his literary activity. More- 
over, Dr. Wilkins establishes that those who objected were chiefly 
Petrarch’s Florentine and Mantuan friends who feared Milan as the 
political rival of their own communities. Finally, the book points out 
that Petrarch had previously lived in cities under despots and that some 
of these rulers were hi: friends. In short, the facts themselves suggest 
that the incident had limited significance and did not represent a victory 
of Petrarch’s worldly ambition over his spiritual principles. The book 
also reveals that Petrarch’s life at Milan was that of scholar and writer, 
not that of a courtier, and that his services to the Visconti were those 
of an esteemed citizen rather than those of a dependent or functionary. 
Indeed, much of his public activity was a continuation of relations with 
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the Venetian doge or the German emperor which had been initiated by 
Petrarch himself before settling in Milan. Thus, Dr. Wilkins enables us 
to place Petrarch more clearly in the society in which he lived. 

This book is an important step toward a complete biography. There 
are, of course, other periods of the poet’s life to cover. Moreover, Dr. 
Wilkins has concentrated here upon establishing facts rather than upon 
presenting them as palpably as possible. He quotes, for example, long 
passages in Latin and Italian. His book also suggests a need for similar 
studies in adjacent areas of evidence. Analysis of the ideas implied in 
each of Petrarch’s books would obviously add a new dimension to the 
story outlined in the present work. There may also be other areas of 
information to be tapped. In an earlier article, “Petrarch’s Ecclesiastical! 
Career,” Dr. Wilkins has pointed out that two important sources of in- 
come for Petrarch were the archdeaconate of Parma and a canonry in 
Padua. In the present book, Dr. Wilkins does not report any evidence 
that Petrach received a regular stipend from the Visconti. The chief 
financial aspect of Petrarch’s relationship with them seems to have been 
the house belonging to Sant’Ambrogio which was placed at his disposal. 
Since Milan’s ruler was the archbishop, Sant’Ambrogio may have been 
compensated for Petrarch’s use of the house by the transfer of equivalent 
episcopal properties to the use of Sant’ Ambrogio. If the episcopal ar- 
chives yielded evidence of this, it would suggest that the archbishop’s 
patronage of Petrarch had more of an ecclesiastical basis than has been 
supposed. 

Dr. Wilkins’ book offers a picture of fourteenth-century life which 
political and social historians will find valuable; it will also be a rich 
source of information for future Petrarch biographers and critics. Above 
all, it opens up new ways of viewing Petrarch’s life. Dr. Wilkins seems 
to have realized with unusual clarity that a precise, factual study of 
Petrarch’s life and works is the only effective way of demonstrating the 
hollowness of “interpretations” of Petrarch’s life based on a romantic 
way of reading his works. He has, as it were, been the English-speaking 
representative of the kind of effort Billanovich, Bosco, Calcaterra, Foresti, 
Rossi, and others have made to substitute a more critical and objective 
type of scholarship for the “Petrarch myth.” Indeed, his factual syntheses 
may well prove to be a decisive factor in the attack upon the old ro 
mantic images. Certainly, his recent book allows us to see Petrarch, not 
as a personality distraught by unrequited love and insatiable desire for 
fame, but as a well established literary figure, adapting ecclesiastical 
institutions to the requirements of his career, exercising important in- 
fluence on contemporary politics, and inspiring new interest in literature 
through the depth and sincerity of his own enthusiasm. 

DAYTON PHILLIPS 


Vanderbilt University 


Ernest HatcH WILKINS: The Invention of the Sonnet and Other Studies 
in Italian Literature. Rome, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1959. 


Professor Wilkins states in the Preface to this volume, “One of my 
strongest impressions of Italian literature as a whole is ... the im- 
pression of its infinite variety.” This collection of thirty articles ad- 
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mirably refiects that variety by ranging from the very beginnings of 
Italian literature into the twentieth century—a remarkable scope when 
one considers that each subject is attacked with the verve and penetration 
normally expected only of the specialist in a particular area. 

The variety of subject matter is matched by versatility in approach, 
now meticulously statistical, as in parts of the title essay, now literary 
and imaginative, as in “An Hour in the Renaissance.” The author’s per- 
vasive logic imparts unity; the book belies the cliché that erudition is 
“dry.” Wilkins brings the ingenuity of a Sherlock Holmes, with conse- 
quent excitement for the reader, to such matters as dating the composi- 
tion of the Morgante and its earliest editions. 

The author’s typical procedure is, first, to determine all the know- 
able relevant facts of the matter under study and to examine previous 
scholarly opinion, and second, to draw his conclusions from those data, 
carefully distinguishing the certain from the probable, concomitantly de- 
claring which of the inferences by preceding scholars are valid and which 
invalid. This rigorous method frequently demonstrates that error is 
cumulative. It is precisely by the technique of bringing vast learning and 
sound judgment to focus upon sharply defined topics that our overall 
knowledge of Italian literature will broaden and deepen. Without such 
painstaking and meticulous studies as those undertaken by Wilkins our 
general histories of literature cannot be significantly improved. 

Of the thirty articles four are published now for the first time; two 
for the first time in English; and five or six with substantial revisions. 
Arranged by the chronology of the subjects treated, they constitute far 
more than a collection of old publications. The title essay, “The Inven- 
tion of the Sonnet,” appearing now in thoroughly revised form with a 
comprehensive bibliography (it was first published in 1915), fixes the 
origin of the sonnet as precisely as extant texts allow. Chapter II relates 
the minne-song to the canzone, attributing to the former a secondary 
metrical influence upon the latter. Eleven chapters deal with Dantean 
topics; three with Boccaccio, nine with other Renaissance topics. “The 
Tale of Julia and Pruneo” will interest students and readers of Shake- 
speare. The series is rounded out by articles on, or related to, Arcadia, 
Alfieri, Foscolo, Raffaello Piccoli, and determination of the historical 
periods of Italian literature. 

The volume is number 75 in the distinguished series of Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, which includes also Wilkins’ The Making of the 
Canzoniere and Other Petrarchan Studies. Clearly and beautifully printed 
with very wide margins, it is illustrated by 21 handsome plates and is 
carefully indexed. Hyphenatien, however, is all too frequently haphazard 
(“unk-nown,” “wors-hipper,” “misle-ading,” etc.). 

In “The Invention of the Sonnet” the author analyzes the form of 
the earliest extant sonnets—fifteen by Giacomo da Lentino, four by 
Giacomo’s contemporaries, Jacopo Mostacci, Pier della Vigna, and the 
Abbott of Tivoli. He concludes that the sonnet was not derived from 
the canzone stanza; that the octave of the sonnet was derived from the 
Sicilian form of the strambotto, the eight-line canzuna; and that Giacomo 
da Lentino, very probably though not certainly, invented the sonnet. The 
creative process is visualized as follows: 

I believe, explicitly, that Giacomo, stirred by the poetic and the 
musical beauty of the canzuna as he had heard it sung by Sicilian 
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peasants, was moved to make use of the canzuna as the basis of an 

artistic lyric stanza; that he therefore adopted the form of the can- 

zuna for the first part of his stanza; and that he then—conceivably 

in a flash of inspiration, but more probably through a process of 

experimentation—devised his sestet, consisting of two tercets, and 

rhyming CDECDE, without reference to any pre-existing form. 

[P. 38] 

The Dante essays evidence the kind of scholarship that is born only 
from a real love of the Commedia. “Dante and the Mosaics of His ‘Bel 
San Giovanni’” offers convincing verbal and visual evidence that the 
mosaics of the tribuna of the Fiorentine Baptistery influenced Dante’s 
concept of the Empyreal rose; and that the mosaics of the Baptistery’s 
cupola, representing the Last judgment and the Angels, strikingly affected 
Dante’s portrayal of Satan, of the punishment of some of the thieves, and 
of several other scenes. However, a revision of data, though not of con- 
clusion, would appear to be in order regarding the paragraph which 
reads as follows (p. 57): 

The mosaic figures representing the nine orders of the angels 
dominate the whole Baptistery from above. Their order, beginning 

at the east and reading back and forth from north to south, is 

Angels, Archangels, Principalities, Powers, Virtues, Dominations, 

Thrones, Cherubim, Seraphim. The first seven are designated by 

their names in large letters. The last two are not named. The order 

in which they appear is that followed by Dante in the Commedia, 

not that of the Convivio. 

The order of reading suggested above (plates of the mosaics are 
furnished in the text) produces not the angelic hierarchy as listed by 
Wilkins, but the following: Angels, Principalities, Archangels, Virtues, 
Powers, Thrones, Dominations, Cherubim and Seraphim (or Seraphim 
and Cherubim). Professor Wilkins’ reading appears to move from south 
to north rather than from north to south. Furthermore, the order in 
which he lists them is inverse to that given in the Commedia (Par. 
XXVIII). If, on the other hand, we begin with the angelic orders nearest 
to the Christ (as Dante in the Paradiso ranks them according to their 
proximity to the divine point of light) and read, facing the mosaic of 
Christ, from left to right as the angels recede from the figure of Christ, 
we obtain the exact order followed by Dante in Paradiso XXVIII. Such 
a modified reading does not alter, but rather reinforces, the thesis that 
the mosaics of the “Bel San Giovanni” influenced Dante’s depiction of 
the angelic orders in the Commedia. It may even be significant that the 
first two orders—uniquely placed together in the same face of the octag- 
onal cupola—are similarly coupled in Paradiso XXVIII (vv. 98-99): “‘I 
cerchi primi / t’hanno mostrati Serafi e Cherubi.. .’” 

In “The Prologue of the Divine Comedy,” first published in 1926, after 
noting the unanimous agreement of modern commentators in treating the 
first canto as an introduction to the Comedy as a whole and the second 
canto as an introduction to the Inferno in particular, Wilkins proceeds to 
demonstrate that on the contrary the second canto constitutes a part of 
the prologue of the whole Commedia. By apt quotations from the Vita 
Nuova, the Convivio and the letter to Can Grande he documents Dante’s 
practice of division (as between prologus and pars erecutiva) om the 
basis of content alone; and Dante’s belief that the prologue should con- 
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tain a statement of content and an invocation. The invocation, as is well 
known, does not occur until the second canto; the poets’ entrance into 
Hell occurs in Canto III. The second canto, primarily apologetic in 
Wilkins’ view (“‘Io non Enéa, io non Paulo sono’”), is in “color and 
mood ... of Heaven rather than of Hell.” That such a reading of the 
second canto is beginning to find favor in Italy may be illustrated by a 
few quotations from Carlo Grabher’s long note following the second canto 
in his annotated edition of the Commedia: 

Il primo e il secondo Canto dell’Inferno si sogliono rispettiva 
mente designare come un “Proemio generale” al Poema e un 
“Proemio all’Inferno” ...; ma in realta i due Canti costituiscono 
un unico prologo in due tempi, in cui cielo e terra sono variamente 
presenti .... [Il] secondo Canto .. . certo illumina l’intervento 
celeste in ambiente celeste. ... I due canti, senza schematiche 
distinzioni, [formano] una sola unita proemiale. (La Divina Com- 
media commentata da Carlo Grabher. Dodicesima edizione riveduta 
e rinnovata, Milano, 1950, Vol. 1, pp. 28-29. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1934-35-36. Grabher does not refer to Wilkins’ article.) 
The two previously unpublished Dante articles, “Gradual Approach 

in the Divine Comedy” and “Cantos, Regions, and Transitions in the 
Divine Comedy,” throw new light on some of Dante’s poetic techniques 
and the poem’s narrative structure. A revised article, “Salutation and 
Revelation,” interprets Dante’s reunion with Beatrice in the Earthly 
Paradise as “the restoration of the salutation.” In another article Dante’s 
celestial scaleo is found to be a stairway rather than a ladder. 

One of the Boccaccio articles establishes a precise stemma for the 
early editions of the Genealogia Deorum and concludes that the Venice 
edition of 1472 should be cited in preference to any other whenever the 
Vulgate reading is desired. Another relates the genealogical trees of that 
work to the arbor iuris, to circle-and-line genealogical charts, and to 
Jesse-trees. 

The article “On the Nature and Extent of the Italian Renaissance” 
is a pithy contribution to the definition of that age. The approach is 
comprehensive, ranging authoritatively over all the important branches 
of culture; the exposition at times tantalizingly succinct. Taking care- 
ful note of the continuities (as well as the breaks) between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance and in turn with the Baroque period, the 
author gives central importance to Humanism; “re-naissant elements” 
are associated with non-classical, “naissant creativities.” “... The Renais- 
sance began, in some of its aspects, in the second half of the 13th cen- 
tury, and ... ended, in most of its aspects, in the second half of the 
16th century. [P. 179]” 

Taking as its point of departure Henri Peyre’s générations littéraires, 
the book’s last chapter, “Periods in the History of Italian literature,” 
suggests seven “moments of pause” in significant literary activity—1250, 
1325, 1400, 1460, 1500, 1640, and 1690. The shorter of the eight periods’ 
thereby established are subdivided—for example, into a “Foscolian Pe- 
riod,” 1775-1825, overlapping a “Manzonian Period,” 1800-1850. The re- 
sulting plan contains 19 periods, of which 15 overlap. Granted that 
periodization by centuries has its drawbacks, one wonders whether any 
proposal of reform will find general acceptance. Most of the periods are 
named for their respective “dominant or outstanding” writers. While the 
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characterization of the span from 1500 to 1550 as “the Bembist Period” 
is historically accurate in terms of the prestige enjoyed by Bembo among 
his contemporaries, one is tempted, if names are to be assigned, to prefer 
that of Ludovico Ariosto, the greatest narrative poet of the Renaissance. 
Suo cuique judicio est utendum. The picture of “militant Humanism, 
smothering production in Italian” shortly after 1400, though a common- 
place in histories of Italian literature and language, is one that may have 
to be modified, if not abandoned. (Cf. P. O. Kristeller, “The Origin and 
Development of the Language of Italian Prose.” in Studies in Renaissance 
Thought and Letters, pp. 473-493. Few will quarrel with the suggestion 
that literary historians treat all the works of a given author at one point 
rather than separately, according to their respective genres. 

The longest article, “Arcadia in America,” traces Arcadia as a place 
name over the continent of North America and through some 29 variant 
forms, all ultimately derived from Sannazzaro’s romance and most of 
them coming through Verrazzano’s use of the name after Sannazzaro, 
“per la bellezza de li arbori,” upon landing along the Accomack Peninsula, 
probably in what is now Maryland. While it makes interesting reading 
and is of considerable historical, philological, geographical, and socio- 
logical import, it has only peripheral significance for Italian literature. 

“Alfieri in America” discusses among other matters Alfieri’s charac- 
teristic dedication of a presentation copy of his Bruto primo: “Al chia- 
rissimo e libero uomo il generale Washington.”’ Lorenzo da Ponte, we 
learn, somewhat equivocally preferred Alfieri to Shakespeare and hyper- 
bolically praised the Italian tragedian as “non . . . solamente grandissimo 
poeta, ma... profondo filosofo.” The article is concluded by a critical 
bibliography of American publications on or concerning Alfieri. 

“Samuel Carter Hall on Foscolo” presents new or little known bio- 
graphical material, the authorship of part of which is there established 
for the first time, that confirms our picture of the famous Italian as one 
determined to live romantically—and to die romantically, “. . . surrounded 
by casts ... of the Venuses, of the Apollos, and of the Graces, and the 
busts of great men; nay, even among flowers, and, if possible, with some 
graceful innocent girl playing an old pianoforte in an adjoining room 
{Foscolo’s words].” Equally striking is the picture of Hall, as Foscolo’s 
volunteer secretary, struggling to ready for English publishers Foscolo’s 
manuscripts, written “partly in English, partly in French, and partly 
in Italian,” in handwriting “of the worst possible order.” Hall affec- 
tionately describes Foscolo as “an infidel” who, though debt-ridden, “cov- 
eted and enjoyed the luxuries of an Epicurean,” while threatening “at 
least once a week . . . to commit suicide before the morning.” 

In the penultimate chapter Wilkins publishes some poems by Raffaello 
Piccoli, two in Italian and three in English, therewith adding his 
tribute to those of Flora and Croce. 

The level’ of scholarship embodied in this volume can well provide a 
touchstone for young scholars. The following are but a few of the schol- 
arly techniques and attributes apparent in these articles: the ability to 
date approximately a Renaissance manuscript by its handwriting; knowl- 
edge of the basic bibliographies; an active command of medieval Latin; 
an extensive knowledge of the intimate interrelations between the fine 
arts and literature; the assurance which enables one to state conclusions 
that contradict the consensus—even the unanimous consensus—of a wide 
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community of scholars, and the perspicacity which alone can justify such 
assurance; and a detailed knowledge of widely separated problems rang- 
ing over a vast field. The intrinsic value of high scholarship is sounded 
as the volume’s keynote in its dedication: “To James Eustace Shaw, who 
first made known to me the responsibilities and the satisfactions of 
research.” 

Jounx CHARLES NELSON 


Harvard University 


Ropert A. Haut, Jr.: Bibliografia della Linguistica Italiana, seconda edi- 
zione riveduta e aggiornata. (Vol. 15 of Biblioteca Bibliografica Italica, 
diretta da Marino Parenti). Firenze, Sansoni Antiquariato, 1958, 3 
vols. (Vol. I, pp. 534 and index; Vol. II, pp. 472 and index; Vol. III, 
pp. 272). 


This extremely welcome work comes seventeen years after the first 
edition: Bibliography of Italian Linguistics, published by the Linguistic 
Society of America at the Waverly Press, Inc., Baltimore, 1941, pp. 543. 
The single volume has become tripartite, and the contents have grown 
from 3921 titles to 6898. The paper is thicker, and the printing is in 
double columns, making for easier consultation. Italian has substituted 
English. The arrangement is the same. The division into three separate 
volumes is a natural consequence of the wealth and variety of the material. 

Vol. I opens with an “Introduzione” which is mainly a translation of 
the “Introduction” of the English first edition. It reiterates the purpose 
of the work: “Lo scopo principale di questo lavoro @ quello di elencare, 
in una bibliografia formale, tutto il materiale concernente lo studio scien- 
tifico della lingua e dei dialetti italiani, e delle lingue romanze in generale 
in quanto si riconnettono collo studio dell’taliano.” It must be confessed 
that this purpose is admirably achieved. 

This largest of the three volumes has two parts: Parte I1—Storia della 
Lingua Italiana (pp. 51-448); and Parte IIl—Descrizione della Lingua 
Italiana (pp. 451-534). The author has garnered unerringly and wisely 
and provided more practical categories. The “Appendice” in vol. III (pp. 
35-41) adds titles appearing too late for inclusion in the main work. Two 
works which should certainly be added to Parte J are: E. Pulgram, The 
Tongues of Italy, HUP, 1958, pp. xi, 465 and maps; and the very readable 
Italian translation of Vidos’ Handboek tot de romaanse taalkunde: B. E. 
Vidos, Manuale di Linguistica Romanza, prima edizione italiana com- 
pletamente aggiornata dall’autore, tradotta dall’olandese da G. Francescato 
(Vol. 28 of Biblioteca dell’ “Archivum Romanicum,” serie II Linguistica). 
Firenze, 1959, pp. xxi, 439. 

Vol. Il, which is Parte III of Hall’s Bibliographical landmark, is a 
most substantial book treating exclusively of “Dialettologia Italiana.” 
There is the traditional ordering of the dialects into settentrionali, cen- 
trali, and meridionali. However, there are some minor changes. The 
Lunigiana is separately represented, between Liguria and Veneto; Rome 
and Latium becomes Lazio, while Abruzzi is expanded to Abruzzi e Mo- 
lise ; Naples and Campania is contracted to Campania; Apulia is pluralized 
to Puglie, and Basilicata remains, but following rather than preceding 
Puglie. As this writer pointed out in his review of the first edition: L. F. 
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Solano, MLN 57-400-401 (1942), it is unfortunate that Sardinian and 
Ladin are excluded. Their exclusion does not add to the merits of Pro- 
fessor Hall’s “magnum opus.” 

For Sardinian we have Hall’s own “Bibliography of Sardinian Lin- 
guistics,” Italica, xix (1942), pp. 133-157, and M. T. Atzori, Bibliografia 
di Linguistica Sarda, Firenze, 1953. These guides are well supplemented 
by B. Migliorini’s contributions under “Italian Language (including Sar- 
dinian and Ladin)” in the YWML. For Ladin there also are available 
G. Francescato’s “Lo stato attuale degli studi sul friulano,” in Ce Fastu?, 
xxxi (1955), pp. 3-16, and the same author’s “Il Friulano, oggi,” in Orbis 
(1958), pp. 198-204. Surely, in connection with the influence of Italian 
(literary language and dialects) on other languages, some reference 
should be made to Maltese (which this writer considers to be an Arabic 
vernacular on a Sicilian substratum). Two enlightening studies on this 
subject are: L. Bonelli, “Il Dialetto Maltese” in Supplementi periodici 
del” “Archivio Glottologico Italiano,” viii (1907), Lessico: Voci Romanze, 
and N. Tagliaferro, L’Elemento Neo-Latino nel Lessico Maltese, Malta, 
1915, pp. 32. 

Vol. III contains Parte IV— Storia della Linguistica Italiana (pp. 9-34), 
an Appendix, five exhaustive indices of (a) authors and titles, (b) locali- 
ties and dialects, (c) Italian and dialectical words, (d) etyma, (e) “ma- 
terie”, and a final general index of contents. The arrangement of the 
fourth part is more logical than it was in the first edition, After the 
section on “Aspetti generali” there follows a division “Per secoli”’, and 
finally a separate rubric “Periodo moderno” (1860 on). 

An interesting feature of Professor Hall’s labor of love is the indi- 
cation of ever-widening scholarly activity in the field of Italian lin- 
guistics. There are titles in Finnish, Hungarian, Dutch, the Scandinavian 
and the Slavic languages. The complete scholar of the immediate future 
can look forward to titles in Japanese, Chinese, Hindustani, Persian, Turk- 
ish, modern Greek, Arabic, Albanian, and Welsh! 

The tremendous value of the Bibliografia lies in the clear picture it 
gives of attainments and gaps. Research projects become automatically 
obvious, such as the penetration and spread of the national language. 
Despite the fact that the dialects have been and are the object of in- 
tensive study it may be said that only the surface has been scratched. 
By making the present state of Italian linguistics immediately apparent 
Professor Hall has merited well from his fellow scholars. 

The logical sequel to the Bibliografia is a Storia Della Lingua Italiana, 
and by a fortunate coincidence Sansoni, Florence, has just published 
Migliorini’s eagerly awaited Storia della Lingua Italiana, pp. 644. 

Louis F. SoLano 


Harvard University 


Rosperto Weiss: Un Umanista Veneziano: Papa Paolo II. Istituto per la 
Collaborazione Culturale, Venezia-Roma. 1958. Pp. 101. 


This small volume consists of a series of critical essays and notes 
dealing with the relation of the Venetian Pope, Paul II, to humanism. 
The author examines and refutes the long accepted view of Paul II as a 
foe of humanist learning, a caricature originating in Platina’s spiteful 
biography written after the Pope’s death. 
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Professor Weiss has no difficulty in demonstrating Paul II’s active 
interest in classical antiquity both before and after his elevation to the 
papacy. [Whether as patron of humanists, avid collector, restorer of 
classical monuments or student of ancient history, Paul’s reputation was 
already well established as Cardinal; his pontificate was to extend these 
activities on an unprecedented scale.] Whence therefore the mutual 
hostility from the very outset between him and the coterie of humanists 
associated with Pomponius Laetus and the Roman Academy? A hostility 
from which later ages were to inherit a distorted image of this Pope. 

An immediate explanation lies in Paul’s abolition of the College of 
Abbreviators set up by his predecessor, thereby depriving many literati 
of employment. Their defiant attitude as exemplified in Platina coupled 
with rumors of a conspiracy understandably evoked vigorous action from 
a pontiff for whom the memory of Tiburzio was still fresh. [His im- 
prisonment of Platina was thus an inauspicious prelude to the biography 
later to be written.] 

This however does not, according to Professor Weiss, provide an ade- 
quate explanation of Paul’s strictures against these humanists and his 
prohibition of certain classical writers for use in the schools. For this 
we are referred to the essential character of Venetian humanism in the 
Quattrocento; for Paul II, despite his quarrels with Venice, was a Vene- 
tian. Here we encounter a rigidly moral, religious note alternating with 
a passionate enthusiasm for classical architecture and history; less pro- 
nounced — though not absent from it — the literary interest. Thus Paul II 
is seen as a typical Venetian humanist, whether as patron, collector, 
bibliophile or prosecutor of a corrupted paganism. 

Essays on epigraphy and medals provide illustration of Paul’s positive 
contribution in fields fostered by the Roman Academy itself and on a 
scale exceeding that of all other fifteenth century popes. In the practice 
of placing medals and coins in walls of foundations of new buildings 
as a means of perpetuating the name of the builder, Paul's activities are 
again of unprecedented scope, his true successor being no less a figure 
than Julius II. 

Platina’s malicious misrepresentation was already seen for what it 
was by Creighton, Pastor and others. Paul’s cultural contribution has 
received increasing recognition. In the present volume Professor Weiss 
draws upon specialized areas for illuminating corroboration of that 
pontiff’s humanist interests. 

Lzeowa C. GaBEL 
Smith College 
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Several benefits of the National Defense Education Act, of direct in- 
terest to teachers of Italian, are now being felt. In the summer of 1960, 
the first and only Summer Institute for secondary school teachers will 
be held at the Central Connecticut State College in New Britain, Con- 
necticut, under the direction of Professor Arthur M. Selvi. The purpose 
of the Institute is to afford those participating an opportunity to improve 
their competence in language teaching, with emphasis on audio-lingual 
proficiency and improved methodology. The program will also aim at 
broadening the trainees’ understanding of the contemporary Italian scene. 
Each of the public school teachers admitted to the Institute may, upon 
application, receive $75.00 a week plus $15.00 weekly for each dependent. 
. .. Several projects are being undertaken under the provisions of NDEA 
by the recently established Foreign Language Program Research Center 
of the MLA. One of the most significant projects insofar as Italian is 
concerned is the updating, augmentation, revision, and evaluation of the 
MLA Materials List, edited by Professor Douglas W. Alden of Princeton 
University and published in 1959. The section on Italian (pp. 41-44) is 
deplorably incomplete. Members of the AATI the country over will be 
called upon during the late spring and early summer to collaborate in 
this ambitious and pressing assignment. Headed by Mrs. Elvira Adorno 
B. Ugolini of the John Adams High School, Ozone Park, New Jersey, a 
network of area chairmen will call on teachers in their respective regions 
to fill in evaluation reports on books, audio aids, visual aids, periodicals, 
maps, calendars, pictures, and games recommended for use in Italian 
classes at all levels. Mrs. Ugolini appeals to all AATI members to co- 
operate in this project with her and with area chairmen who will contact 
them. Any teacher who knows from first-hand experience of any materials 
which fall into the categories listed above is urged to obtain a supply of 
Teacher Evaluation Report forms from Mrs. Ugolini, 567 Newark Avenue, 
Kenilworth, New Jersey, or from this writer. Cooperation and promptness 
are most necessary. It is hoped to complete the project by early fall, and 
the revised edition of the Materials List will be published early in 1961. 

. . Another most far-reaching project currently being undertaken by) 
the FL Program, under contract with the U. S. Office of Education, is the 
preparation of a series of tests for FL teachers, which will correspond 
to the by now well-known Statement of Qualifications of Teachers of 
Modern Foreign Languages, prepared by the MLA Steering Committee 
in 1955. The project is under the general direction of Professor Wilmarth 
Starr, on leave of absence from the University of Maine. Seven skills will 
be tested in each of five FLs. Committees engaged in development of 
tests for teachers of Italian include the following: Listening Comprehen- 
sion: James Ferrigno (chairman), Carlo Vacca and Rigo Mignani: Speak- 
ing: Robert Politzer (chairman), Peter Fodale, and Fred Bosco; Reading: 
Norma V. Fornaciari (chairman), Clarence Turner, and Maria Piccirilli; 
Writing: Robert Serafino (chairman), Bianca Calabresi, and Arthur 
Selvi; Applied Linguistics: Edward Williamson (chairman), Salvatore 
Castiglione, and Anthony Pellegrini; Culture: Charles Speroni (chair- 
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man), Aldo Scaglione, and Gaetano Pomposo; Professional Preparation: 
Alfred Pellegrino (chairman). It is hoped that these tests, once validated, 
will be used by teacher-training institutions in partial evaluation of their 
graduates, and it is hoped also that, in time, a prospective teacher’s scores 
on these tests will be an important item in his dossier with a view to 
teacher certification. . . . Another project is the development of A Pro- 
gram of Italian Studies, designed to serve the interests of undergraduate 
concentrators in Italian. This is being authored by Olga Ragusa of 
Columbia University and Carlo Golino of UCLA. It is hoped that the 
“Program” can be published in the March 1961 issue of Italica and can 
be available for general distribution in offprint form by the fall of that 
year. ... Materials for Italian under the Glastonbury (Conn.) project are 
now in progress under the direction of Professor William Ilgen of Yale 
and Robert Serafino of Stamford High School. ... These and future 
projects are concrete benefits for teachers of Italian resulting from efforts 
of members of the language teaching profession (including AATI vet- 
erans like Norma V. Fornaciari and Archibald MacAllister) who worked 
so hard for passage of NDEA and whose testimony before a Congressional 
Committee helped incorporate the provisions of the Act which relate 
oe Fae .'s's 


Members of the AATI will be interested to know that there are now 
six active chapters established in various parts of the country: New 
England, Long Island, Michigan, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Northern 
California. It is hoped that additional chapters may be developed during 
1960 in other areas where large nuclei of Italian teachers are active. 
AATI regional representatives as well as state FL coordinators are urged 


to make efforts to organize these teachers. .. . Professor Ernest S. Falbo 
of Lake Erie College (Ohio) has succeeded this writer as National AATI 
Coordinator. Professor Falbo is an energetic and forward-looking indi- 
vidual who has already revitalized coordination in Italian. ... The AATI 
contest for secondary schools, which it was hoped to launch nationally 
this year for the first time, was, because of administrative difficulties, 
conducted during the spring in the New England area only. Tests were 
both written and oral, were designed to measure competence in listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading, vocabulary, applied grammar, and 
civilization. Professor Anthony J. DeVito of Boston University, chairman 
of the AATI contest, is confident that in 1961 the contest will be ad- 
ministered from coast to coast. Members of the national advisory com- 
mittee include the following: Frank Baccari, Constance Barbantini, 
Pierina B. Castiglione, Joseph Figurito, Michelina Pietrangelo, Florence 
H. Russell, and Frank Soda. Grateful appreciation, is expressed to the 
New England Modern Language Association for having made available 
to the NEAATI a substantial cash prize to be awarded to a winner in the 
New England region... . 

The Trustees of Middlebury College recently approved the creation 
of a Graduate School of Italian in Italy. With the establishment of this 
School, which will open at the University of Florence in October 1960, 
there is made available to the American graduate student of Italian a 
coordinated program of Italian linguistics, phonetics, literature, history, 
institutions, and culture. Every applicant for admission is required to 
spend a preliminary summer of study at the Italian School at Middlebury, 
where he will be given special guidance and preparation for his year of 
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study in Italy. Full details and applications for admission may be ob- 
tained from Professor Salvatore J. Castiglione, Director, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. . .. Another interesting program abroad 
is being sponsored by Stanford University. The Villa San Paolo, owned 
by the Catholic Barnabiti Order, has been taken over under a three-year 
contract by Stanford University as its Italian campus. The villa, which 
overlooks Florence and Fiesole, will have room for ninety students. 
Classes will begin in September 1960 with two six-months terms, Sep- 
tember to March, and March to September... . Lake Erie College, (Paines- 
ville, Ohio), sponsors a winter term abroad program for the entire junior 
class with study centers in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, etc. Students 
of Italian spend their winter term in Pisa and attend special classes in 
Italian language, literature and civilization at the University of Pisa. 
They live with Italian families during their stay there. The Winter Term 
Abroad program is now in its seventh year, the fourth year in Italy. 
Cost of the program is covered by the regular comprehensive tuition fee, 
and the College assumes the costs of transportation from New York to 
the European study center and return to New York, as well as board, room 
and tuition at the study center. Successful completion of the program 
earns for the student 10 credits of the 120 credits required for the 
bachelor’s degree. . . . Thanks to the initiative of Professor Bernard 
Weinberg of the University of Chicago, an inter-university doctorate pro- 
gram in Italian has been developed. Eight universities have joined in a co- 
operative effort which will allow graduate students to work for one year 
each at any three of the participating universities that he selects. A 
degree will be granted by the institution under whose guidance the stu- 
dent writes his dissertation. One-year fellowships will be awarded to 
highly deserving students. For application blanks, students should write 
to the first university and indicate on the application “Inter-University 
Ph.D. Program in Italian” and the names of the other two universities to 
be attended later. The eight universities are: Chicago, Cornell, Indiana, 
Michigan, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, and Tulane. Further 
information may be obtained by writing to Professor Hannibal S. Noce, 
Department of Romance Languages, University of Chicago, or to the 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages of any of the par- 
ficipating universities. 

An interesting experiment in teaching Italian by tape has been under- 
taken by the Morton High School (Chicago). The experiment came about 
as a result of the lack of a trained Italian instructor at the school. 
Morton High School wished to determine to what extent a teacher 
trained in language, but not in the particular language under investiga- 
tion, can teach Italian, having at his disposal tapes prepared by a master 
teacher of Italian. During last summer, Mr. Frank Naccarato produced on 
tape a number of lessons especially adapted from Beginning Italian 
Grammar (Vincenzo Cioffari), altering the method of approach used in 
the text and writing a supplementary number of exercises based entirely 
on the audio-lingual method to be used in conjunction with the text. The 
periods of insruction were 55 minutes long and the recorded lessons from 
5 to 10 minutes. The students used earphones to listen to the recorded 
material, which was presented in sections of about one or two minutes 
in length, and then they went over the material with the teacher without 
the use of tape. Every day, students were given an opportunity to prac- 
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tice conversation with a partner or to ask and answer questions with a 
partner. At the end of the first year it was felt that the experiment had 
gratifying and promising results, thanks largely to the enthusiasm of 
the classroom teacher. ... Mr. Alphonse lagnemma, of the South Fayette 
Township School District (Allegheny County, Pennsylvania), reports that 
in his senior high school Italian I, II and III are offered to an enrollment 
of eighty students, representing approximately one-fourth of the total 
School enrollment of 350. . . . Children of non-Italian descent as well as 
those of Italian parents are being taught Italian in an unusual program 
at the Italian Community Center, in Lynn, Massachusetts. Each Wednes- 
day, the children are picked up by volunteer women drivers in front of 
public and parochial schools of Lynn, then taken to the center for a 
class, conducted from 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. About 150 children in grades 
three through six are attending the classes, which started last fall. Adult 
classes also have been started for interested persons, with an enthusi- 
astic response... . 
Herpert H. Goipen 


Boston University 
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Modern Italian Language and 


Literature 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOMAGE STUDIES 


By Herbert H. Golden and Seymour O. Simches. This unique 
reference and research volume offers a list of articles drawn 
from “homage” volumes, in three sections: Italian language; 
literature since 1400; literary and intellectual relations with 
other countries. These are preceded by a section that cata- 
logs all the volumes from which articles have been gathered 
— numbered and arranged alphabetically by the name of the 
person or institution honored. An index lists the authors 
who have contributed articles, as well as the names of persons 
and titles treated. $4.50 


Tongues of Italy 


PRE-HISTORY AND HISTORY 


By Ernest Pulgram. This complete linguistic history encom- 
passes a span of time and an extent of subject matter never 
before treated in a single volume. In four sections covering 
pre-Roman, Roman, Medieval, and Modern Italy, the author 
details the colorful, turbulent changes wrought in the lan- 
guage by such diverse factors as geography, climate, invasion, 
politics, religion, literature, roads, and colonies. Linguistic 
and non-linguistic evidence are considered together, and the 
gap between classical language and the spoken idiom is 
analyzed in depth. $9.00 
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rumors are beginning to spread 


about a new high school series by 
JOSEPH LOUIS RUSSO 


PRIMO CORSO D’ITALIANO 


just published 


SECONDO CORSO DITALIANO 


in press 


And rumor is reliable this once. There is an important 
new series for high school students. These new books offer 
a thoroughly up-to-date program — sensitive to today’s 
special teaching demands, firmly oriented toward an oral 
approach, modern in presentation and content. 


You will want to see these books for yourself. Look for— 
and find — stimulating courses in understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing Italian. Note the strictly controlled 
vocabulary, the grammar approach that emphasizes essen- 
tials, and the well-thought-out system of exercises. Care- 
fully organized, each text provides material that a student 
can cover — and master — in a year’s time. 


There is rich cultural content in this series, including 
handsome photographs of Italy — the country — the cus- 
toms — the people. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 











A REMINDER 


As Professor Michele Cantarella’s 
The Italian Heritage goes into a 





second large printing, we would like 
to remind teachers of Italian who have 


never seen this excellent text to 





write for an examination copy. 


Discover how The Italian Heritage 





can enliven student interest in the 


history, art and culture of Italy while 


increasing proficiency in the language. 
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